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There's  nothing  complicated  about  taking  a  watch  apart. 
Any  palooka  can  do  it. 

But,  while  we're  on  the  subject,  did  you  ever  try  to  put  one 
back  together? 

And  make  it  run?  .  .  .  And  keep*  time? 

You'll  find  it  isn't  luck  or  hocus-pocus.  It's  Precision!  It's 
knowing  what  belongs  where!  And  how  to  coordinate  all 
the  parts  . . .  and  ht  them  into  adjustment. 


Parts 


Left 


Over! 


You  know  what  we're  getting  at. 


Accuracy  .  .  .  Dependability  .  .  .  Precision  .  .  .  the  priceless 
triumvirate  of  modern-day  promotion. 


You  can  miss  a  lot  of  boats  if  your  watch  says  f wo-fiffeen  . . . 
when  it's  actually  half-past-three.  And  you  can  miss  a  lot 
of  business  if  your  promotional  timepiece  is  built  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  amateurs. 


That's  why  we're  sticklers  for  detail  in  the  planning  of 
our  advertising  and  promotional  campaigns.  And  why 
America's  great  Publishers  and  Agencies  have  kept  us  in 
the  driver's  seat  thruout  the  years.  And  why  we've  built  the 
most  outstanding  business  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

We  have  a  strong  aversion  to  the  sloppy  habit  of  missing 
boats  .  .  .  and  so  do  all  our  clients.  We  always  manage  to 
know  what  time  it  is  . . .  because  our  promotional  mechanism 
is  controlled  and  operated  by  experts  .  .  .  not  by  amateurs. 
And  we  stand  or  fall  on  the  basic  truth  of  this  simple  Business 
Trinity: 

Accuracy  .  .  .  Dependability  .  .  .  Precision! 
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Power  to  Punish  for  Contempt  Is 
Result  of  Fear  in  Judicial  Mind 


L  D.  HOTCHKISS,  managing  editor 
of  the  powerful  Los  Angeles  Times, 
is  under  prison  sentence  of  50  days  or 
a  fine  for  commenting  editorially  on 
court  proceedings  after  the  jury  had 
returned  its  verdict.  The  penalty  was 
imposed  by  the  judge  upon  this  gen¬ 
tleman  because  journalists  are  pre¬ 
cluded  from  publishing  comments 
concerning  trials,  or  making  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  judges  while  the  case 
is  “pending.” 

What  It  "Peiideiiey'*? 

Most  judges  have  laid  down  the 
rule  that  the  “pendency”  of  an  action 
commences  with  the  filing  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  and  that  the  case  is  still  peiid- 
ing  after  the  rendering  of  the  decision 
by  the  highest  appellate  tribunal  un¬ 
til  the  expiration  of  the  period  al¬ 
lowed  for  filing  a  petition  for  a 
rehearing.  Court  records  disclose  that 
some  cases  are  in  a  “pending”  state 
for  decades.  The  Tom  Mooney  case 
is  an  example.  This  notorious  labor 
leader  had  appeals  and  petitions 
“pending”  before  State  and  Federal 
courts,  including  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  for  nearly  20  years.  When  the 
Scottsboro  case  began,  the  defendants 
were  mere  boys.  When  it  finally 
came  to  an  end,  they  were  grown 
men.  Finally,  as  a  matter  of  law,  a 
Writ  of  CORAM  NOBIS  is  a  legal 
process  which  is  available  to  a  de¬ 
fendant  and  “pending”  for  all  time  as 
the  final  determination  of  his  cause 
by  any  court. 

There  was  no  evidence  introduced 
in  court  that  Mr.  Hotchkiss  intended 
to  impede  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  embarrass  the  judge,  disturb  the 
judicial  calm,  or  that  the  statements 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  concerning 
the  editorials  were  false.  There  was 
no  evidence  introduced  that  the  edi¬ 
torials  published  came  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  trial  judge,  or  that  the 
judge  was  influenced  because  of  the 
editorial  comment.  But  this  newspa¬ 
perman  was  adjudged  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  constructive  contempt  on 
the  theory  that  IF  the  judge  had  read 
these  editorials  they  MIGHT  have 
tended  to  influence  him. 

Trial  by  Jury  Denied 

Though  accused  of  a  crime,  this 
journalist  was  denied  the  right  to 
a  trial  by  jury.  The  presiding  jurist 
was  prosecutor,  judge  and  jury.  Con¬ 
tempt  of  court  is  a  crime,  yet  wilful 
intent  to  commit  the  offence  is  not 
a  necessary  element.  Truth  was  no 
excuse. 

The  defense  that  the  prohibition 
of  newspaper  comment  on  current 


It  Is  Unjustified,  Say  Coast  Lawyers  in 
Reviewing  Los  Angeles  Times  Conviction  . . . 
Court  Coses  Can  Be  "Pending”  for  Decades 
By  S.  S.  HAHN 

General  Counsel.  The  Scripps  League  oi  Newspapers;  and 

SAUL  ROSS 
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court  proceedings  is  Judicial  censor¬ 
ship  repugnant  to  social  interests  and 
is  in  direct  violation  of  the  sacred 
heritage  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  was  rejected.  The 
reliance  on  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Holmes  that  “only  the  emergency  that 
makes  it  immediately  dangerous  to 
leave  the  correction  of  evil  counsels 
to  time  warrants  making  any  excep- 


S.  S.  Hahn 

tion  to  the  sweeping  command  ‘Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  no  law  *  ♦  *  abridg¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  speech,’”  was  to 
no  avail. 

Judges  claim  that  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  power  summarily  to  punish  for 
contempt  is  inherent  in  the  courts 
and  is  necessarily  exercised  if  only 
for  the  protection  of  weak  and  timid 
judges.  Thus  in  adjudging  guilty  a 
writer  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California 
ruled  that  “A  timid  man  might  be 
influenced  *  *  •”  by  the  article. 

Secondly,  the  judges  have  always 
felt  that  their  deliberations  must  be 
undisturbed,  that,  once  a  case  has 
been  presented,  there  must  be  no 
further  attempts  to  influence  them  in 
their  final  decision.  Any  such  at¬ 
tempts  are  held  to  obstruct  the  proper 
administration  of  justice.  Editorials 
which  voice  opinions,  however  re¬ 
spectful,  on  litigation  that  has  not  yet 
been  finally  completed,  judgment  and 
all,  are  regarded  as  attempts  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  judges,  to  disturb  their 
meditations  in  camera  and,  therefore. 


to  weigh  the  delicately  balanced 
scales  of  justice  by  improper  means. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The 
judge’s  mind  must  be  free  of  all  out¬ 
side  influences  in  order  for  him  to 
arrive  at  the  right  conclusion. 

'These  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
the  power  seem  weighty  enough  at 
first  glance.  They  are  the  only  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  force.  Historical 
bases  have  also  been  advanced  as  jus¬ 
tification,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
here  that  careful  historical  investiga¬ 
tions  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  contempt  power  as  applied  to 
publications  is  of  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  origin. 

Speciouf  Reasoning 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  policy 
lying  behind  the  contempt  power  of 
the  courts  will  demonstrate  how  spe¬ 
cious  the  reasoning  is.  In  the  first 
place,  the  judiciary  is  but  one  branch 
of  a  tripartite  system  of  government 
consisting  of  Uiree  branches  each 
neither  more  nor  less  powerful  than 
the  other — the  courts,  the  legislatures, 
and  the  executives.  That  the  latter 
two  branches  have  been  criticized 
very  strongly,  have  been  imposed 
upon  by  persons  interested  in  certain 
measures  under  consideration,  and 
have  been  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
disturbances,  need  only  be  stated. 
Why  the  judiciary  is  to  be  permitted 
to  be  singled  out  as  the  one  of  the 
three  branches  entitled  to  arrogate 
to  itself  the  right  to  be  free  of  these 
essentials  of  the  democratic  process, 
is  hard  to  say.  Secondly,  as  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said,  a 
judge  should  be  a  man  of  reasonable 
fortitude;  a  judge  possessing  the 
proper  qualifications  should  not  him¬ 
self  be  fearful,  nor  should  his  col¬ 
leagues  be  fearful,  that  his  decision 
will  be  affected  by  outside  influences. 
It  is  assumed  that  legislators  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  not  thus  affected.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  benefit  of  the  opinions 
of  many  is  as  beneficial  to  the  courts 
as  it  is  to  the  other  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  this  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Finally,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  jus¬ 
tice  in  a  democracy  is  as  much  a  pub¬ 
lic  possession  as  is  the  legislative  and 
administrative  function.  Justice  is  not 
an  abstract;  it  is  rather  a  mirror  of 
the  careful  and  well-considered  feel¬ 
ings  and  concepts  that  exist  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  a  free  people  whose 
voice  is  but  the  expression  of  these; 
and  the  printed  page,  one  of  the  me¬ 
dia  through  which  that  voice  should 
be  heard. 

Whence  then  comes  this  power  to 


punish  for  contempt?  It  is  considered 
that,  since  the  power  is  so  essential 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  it  in¬ 
heres  in  the  very  judicial  process  it¬ 
self.  This  is  not  only  a  neat  explana¬ 
tion;  it  serves  a  far  more  useful 
purpose:  it  is  the  basis  for  the  unas- 
sailability  of  the  doctrine.  Repeated 
attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
legislatures  of  a  large  number  of 
states  either  to  do  away  with  the 
power  or  to  limit  it  in  some  way. 
Particularly  in  the  field  of  publica¬ 
tions  have  such  attempts  been  preva¬ 
lent,  and  this  because  of  the  obvious 
threat  to  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

Judicial  Mythology  Seen 

Enactments  of  this  sort  consistently 
have  been  held  unconstitutional.  The 
theory  is  that  if  the  power  is  inherent 
in  the  courts,  and  if  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  government  is  imdei 
the  Constitution  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  from  the  legislative,  then  any 
limitations  sought  to  be  imposed  on 
the  former  by  the  latter  without  Con¬ 
stitutional  authority  are  totally  an 
unwarranted  interference  and  a 
usurpation  of  power.  The  doctrine 
that  the  power  is  inherent,  thus,  not 
only  affords  a  reason  for  its  existence 
but  also  provides  a  shield  against 
attack. 

The  progressive  editors  of  the  west¬ 
ern  world  view  this  inherent  power 
of  the  court  as  judicial  mythology. 
The  Federal  Constitution,  by  its  terms, 
gave  birth  to  an  agency  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  judiciary.  It  vested  the 
courts  with  defined  and  limited  pow¬ 
ers.  But  as  time  marched  on,  some 
of  the  judges  appointed  or  elected  to 
administer  the  laws,  have  ruled  the 
courts  to  be  vested  with  inherent 
power,  not  conferred  by  Congress, 
and  have,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  persistently  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  legislation  designed  to 
curtail  the  exercise  of  the  alleged 
inherent  power  of  the  courts  in  con¬ 
structive  contempt  cases. 

In  a  recent  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  a  New  Jersey  case,  that 
tribunal  held: 

“This  court  has  characterized  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  that  of  the 
press  as  fundamental  personal  rights 
and  liberties.  The  phrase  is  not  an 
empty  one  and  was  not  lightly  used.” 

Legislation  Nullified  by  Judges 

That  the  public  frowns  upon  the 
exercise  of  this  potent  power  by 
judges,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  California,  in  their  de¬ 
sire  to  protect  freedom  of  the  press 
from  the  evil  of  judicial  abridgment, 
enacted  legislation  providing  that  “no 
speech  or  publication  reflecting  upon 
or  concerning  any  court  or  any  officer 
thereof  shall  be  treated  or  punished 
as  a  contempt  of  such  court  UNLESS 
MADE  IN  THE  IMMEDIATE  PRES¬ 
ENCE  OF  SUCH  COURT  WHILE  IN 
SESSION  AND  IN  SUCH  MANNER 
AS  TO  ACTUALLY  INTERFERE 
WITH  ITS  PROCEEDINGS.”  Other 
states  placed  similar  laws  on  their 
statute  books.  But  most  judges  have 
nullified  such  legislation. 

So  the  war  between  the  inherent 
power  of  the  courts  and  freedom  of 
the  press  rages  on.  These  vast  con¬ 
troversial  questions  in  diametrically 
opposed  legal  and  social  philosophies 
are  reflected  in  dissenting  opinions  of 
judges.  Militant  editors  contend  that 
judges  must  appreciate  the  waves  and 
cycles  in  social  and  legal  evolution 
and  that  the  judiciary  must  transform 
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contempt 


itself  to  suit  the  new  democratic  order  thought.  Most  judges  have  adopted 
instead  of  perpetuating  an  illusive  his-  REASONABLE  TENDENCY 

torical  warrant.  TEST”  on  the  basis  of  which  Mr. 

The  attorneys  for  Editor  Hotch-  Hotchkiss  was  convicted.  ^  Other 

kiss  have  argued  before  the  Supreme  judges  have  adopted  the _ CLEIAR 

Court  of  the  United  States  that  if  AND  PRESENT  DANGER  TEST.  In 
these  convictions  are  permitted  to  convicting  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  the  Cab¬ 
stand  no  public  comment  may  be  fomia  Supreme  Court  in  a  five  to  two 


made  on  problems  of  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  or  moral  consequence  in¬ 


decision  applied  the  “reasonable  ten¬ 
dency  test.”  In  his  scholarly  dissent- 


volved  in  court  proceedings,  even  log  opinion.  Chief  Justice  Gibson  of 
though  the  proceedings  have  passed  the  California  Supreme  Court,  in  hold- 
the  stage  of  finality  following  the  en-  ing  out  for  the  “clear  and  present 
try  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury  or  the  danger”  test,  wrote: 
judgment  of  the  court.  The  voices  “*  *  *  The  venture  into  summary 
of  the  soap  box  orator  and  radio  com-  punishment  has  been  demonstrated 
mentator  are  stilled,  the  newspaper  to  be  both  bad  history  and  bad 
presses  are  stopped  until  some  indefi-  law.  *  *  *  It  is  the  supposed  tendency 
nite  future  time — and  this  irrespective  of  the  publication  to  affect  and  not 
of  any  clear  showing  that  serious  in-  its  actual  effect  which  is  involved. 


terference  with  the  administration  of  It  is  not  the  trial  judge  himself,  but  a 
justice  might  result.  hypothetical  judge  with  whom  the 

Effect.  Are  Specelative  is  concerned,  *  *  *  the  test  per- 

X  1*1  oiits  the  placing  of  restraint  on  speech 

No  one  can  d^eny  that  a  completely  sensitivities 


untrammeled  administration  of  justice 


of  a  particular  judge.  *  *  *  We  should 


is  a  worthy  objective.  Any  factors  j  summary  ‘  power,  if  at  all. 

tending  to  render  the  attainment  of  objections  which  ap- 


such  objective  more  difficult  should, 
generally  speaking,  be  eliminated.  But 


pear  to  ORDINARY  PERSONS  as 
intended  and  calculated  to  work  an 


whether  any  such  particular  factor  is  ^nmUtakable  and  unjustifiable  infl 
to  be  removed  depends  upon  how  ^  particular  case.” 


substantial  is  the  impediment  it  re¬ 
moves,  and  upon  how  serious  is  the 
loss  resulting  from  its  elimination. 
This  is  the  basic  analysis  to  be  used  in 
determining  whether  any  social  policy 
is  to  be  adopted  or  discarded:  what  is 
the  gain  and  what  is  the  loss? 

This  analysis  must  be  applied  to  the 


The  courts  of  several  states  refuse 
to  adopt  the  “reasonable  tendency 
lest.” 

Recent  Majority  Decisions 

The  principle  enunciated  by  liberal 
Chief  Justice  Gibson  is  consonant 
with  the  very  recent  majority  de- 
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Jail.  6 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Walt  Whitman 
Hotel,  Camden. 

Jan.  6-7 — New  York,  New 
England  District  Classifi^  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  regional 
meeting,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Jan.  10-11  —  New  England 
Sales  Management  Conference, 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Jan.  11 — Elastern  Massachu¬ 
setts  Press  Assn.,  annual  press 
conference.  Northeastern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Boston. 

Jan.  13 — Massachusetts  Press 
Assn.,  Boston  University,  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  meeting, 
Boston. 

Jan.  13 — National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Assn.,  30th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  New  York. 

Jan.  16-18 — North  Carolina 
Newspaper  Institute,  annual 
meeting.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  and  Dur¬ 
ham. 

Jan.  16-18 — Kentucky  Press 
Assn.,  annual  mid-winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Louisville. 

Jan.  17-18  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
annual  convention,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  17-19 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Del  Monte  Hotel, 
Monterey  Bay. 


ernment,  no  danger  flowing  from 
.speech  can  be  deemed  CLEAR  AND 


problem  at  hand  in  order  to  determine  nnlJed  ernment,  no  danger  flowing  from 

whether  editorial  comment  and  crit-  ^  UnftS  IhM  ‘^Pe^ch  can  be  deemed  CLEAR  AND 

icism  concerning  pending  litigation  be  the^licy  of  the  Unffed  ^  PRESENT,  unless  incidence  of  the 

are  to  be  suppressed.  The  dangers  to  ‘f  , “  ,  speech  and  of  the  press  apprehended  is  so  imminent  that 

the  free  flow  of  iustice  effected  bv  the  should  be  restrained  and  violators  evii  apprenenaea  is  so  imminent  mat 

tne  tree  now  or  justice  eneciea  oy  ine  .  .  ,  ONLY  when  there  is  a  ‘‘  before  there  is  oppor- 

spoken  and  printed  word  are  sp^ula-  Pu*^shed  when  there  is  a  discussion.” 

tive.  It  prevents  neither  thought  nor  CLEAK  AND  PRESENT  DANGER  ■»  .  , 

action.  It  merely  indicates  a  possible  of  interference  with  the  administra-  A  New  Jersey  Decision 

line  of  action  by  directing  the  thought,  f'oo  of  justice,  rather  than  the  “rea-  ’The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

but  there  is  no  compulsion.  No  judge  sonable  tendency  test.”  The  appli-  States,  in  a  very  recent  decision  in¬ 
is  so  omniscient  that  he  can  afford  to  cation  of  this  test  to  determine  the  volving  a  New  Jersey  case,  applied 
shut  out  criticism  and  suggestion,  propriety  of  language  claimed  to  in-  the  clear  and  present  danger  test,  and 
True  he  may  know  more  law  than  terfere  with  the  judiciary  and  state  in  five  other  cases  involving  decisions 
the  layman,  but.  if  law  involves  not  governments,  as  well  as  to  utter-  of  five  different  states,  the  Supreme 
only  legal  principles  but  also  a  human  ^oces  claimed  to  offend  against  con-  Court  in  effect  ruled  that  “speech  or 
element,  then  he  must  keep  his  ear  ventional  penal  statutes  would  be  re-  publication  cannot  be  prohibited  in 
to  the  ground.  He  must  do  this  to  spected  by  the  public.  The  following  order  to  avert  a  relatively  trivial 
find  out  not  what  the  people  want,  excerpts  from  U.  S.  Supreme  harm  to  society.  The  fact  that  speech 

but  what  is  right  for  the  judge  must  Court  decisions  in  which  the  CLEAR  or  publication  is  LIKELY  to  result 
do  the  latter  and  need  not  do  the  for-  AND  PRESENT  DANGER  TEST  was  in  violence  is  not  enough  to  justify 
mer,  unless  the  two  coincide;  if  they  aPPHed:  its  suppression.”  In  adopting  the 

don’t  the  former  gives  way.  Once  Justice  Brandeis,  in  a  decision  in-  clear  and  present  danger  test  the  de- 
this  point  becomes  evident,  it  can  be  solving  a  California  case,  ruled  that  cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
seen  that  free  expression  of  opinion  an  utterance  may  not  be  punished  as  United  States  requires  that  evidence 
can  in  no  way  affect  the  administra-  a  crime  “unless  speech  would  pro-  of  an  immediate  and  serious  interfer- 
tion  of  justice.  Finally,  as  has  already  duce,  or  is  intended  to  produce,  a  ence  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
been  stated,  the  judge  who  is  so  easily  CLEAR  AND  IM^NENT  DANGER  tice  must  be  produced  before  a  pub- 
disturbed  and  influenced  should  not  some  substantive  evil  which  the  lisher  or  editor  may  be  punished  for 
be  on  the  bench.  state  constitutionally  may  seek  to  pre-  the  crime  of  constructive  contempt. 

i«  vent”  and  that  “to  courageous,  self-  American  journalists  have  main- 
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,  reliant  men,  with  confidence  in  the  tained  that  the  cry  of  the  freedom  of 

The  contempt  power,  then,  is  mere-  po^er  of  free  and  fearless  reason-  the  press,  echoing  through  genera- 

ly  me  result  of  an  evw-present  fear  ing  apply  to  processes  of  popular  gov-  tions,  falls  with  peculiar  poignancy 

in  the  judicial  mind.  The  fear  is  un¬ 
justified.  The  sacrifice  involved  in  r— — 

allaying  such  fear,  is  far  too  great.  _ 
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upon  the  ears  of  the  people  now.  They  ' 
adhere  to  the  philosophy  that  the  law  ( 
grows  with  life  about  it;  that  the  ju¬ 
dicial  powers,  expressed  or  implied, 
must  be  exercised  in  the  spirit  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  juristic  development 
of  the  time;  that  hoary  precedent 
should  be  brushed  aside.  They  agree 
with  Lord  Coke: 

“Progressive  judges  should  construe 
or  restate  the  inherent  power  of  ju¬ 
diciary  principles  and  construe  in  a 
spirit  appropriate  to  the  social,  po¬ 
litical  and  juristic  development  of  our 
time.” 

The  American  journalists  adopt  as 
the  theme  of  their  public  duty  to  \ 
preserve  the  fundamental  human  per¬ 
sonal  rights  and  liberties  enunciated 
by  Justice  Brewer: 

“The  time  is  past  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  any  living  man  or 
body  of  men  can  be  set  on  a  pedestal 
and  decorated  with  a  halo.  True, 
many  criticisms  may  be,  like  their 
authors,  devoid  of  good  taste,  but  1 
better  all  sorts  of  criticism  than  no  1 
criticism  at  all.  The  moving  waters  I 
are  full  of  life  and  health;  only  in  | 
the  still  water  is  stagnation  and  | 
death.”  .  j 

■  ij 

7,310  Newspaper 
Establishments 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  1— A  total 
of  7,310  newspaper  establishments 
whose  dollar  volume  of  business  ex-  j 
ceeded  $5,000  were  in  operation  in 
1939,  according  to  a  report  released  by 
the  Bureau  of  Census.  These  estab¬ 
lishments  gave  employment  to  68,399 
salaried  workers  and  97,251  wage 
earners. 

For  census  purposes,  newspaper 
publishing  is  grouped  with  other  types  j 
under  the  general  heading  “Printing 
and  Publishing  Industry.”  Because 
of  that  circumstance  and  the  fact  that  j 
the  $5,000  minimum  eliminates  many 
small  weeklies,  a  complete  census  pic-  I 
ture  of  newspaper  publishing  is  not  j 
presented. 

In  1939,  20,968  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  establishments  earning  ^,000  or 
more  each  were  in  operation,  employ¬ 
ing  372,217  persons  of  whom  127,211 
were  salaries  and  245,006  were  wage  j 
earners. 

The  value  of  products  and  re¬ 
ceipts  from  advertising,  sales,  etc., 
amounted  to  $2,170,968,706.  Cost  of 
materials,  supplies,  fuel,  purchased 
electric  energy  and  contract  work 
during  the  year  totaled  $693,561,442.  I 

■ 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  Votes 
Against  Guild  "Isms" 

Attending  her  first  meeting  as  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
joined  a  majority  Dec.  30  in  voting 
condemnation  of  “isms.”  The  vote 
came  on  a  resolution  to  censure 
Washington  delegates  to  the  Mary- 
land-Virginia  Industrial  Union  Coun¬ 
cil  for  their  failure  to  fight  for  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Council  of  a  motion  aimed 
at  subversive  groups. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  recently  transferred 
her  Guild  membership  from  New  York 
City  to  Washington. 

■ 

RECEIVER  NAMED 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Newsdaily 
has  been  placed  in  receivership.  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  E.  C.  Dickenson 
has  appointed  Asa  Hollings  CPA,  re¬ 
ceiver.  The  decision  on  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  was  reached  at  a  meeting  of 
directors  and  stockholders.  The  News- 
daily  started  last  spring  as  an  offset 
tabloid.  It  suspended  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  June.  ’The  plant  is  now  print¬ 
ing  weeklies  and  job  work.  A  reor¬ 
ganization  is  planned.  Bice  Clemow,  i 
publisher,  said.  I 
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PhUadelphia  Ledger  Is  Sold  To 
Company  Headed  by  Cresswell  with  New  Year 


\2!r\' 


Trustees  of  Cyrus  Curtis  Estate  Sold  Daily  Jan.  1 
. . .  Former  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Treasurer  Is 
Publisher  . . .  Charles  Morrison  Back  As  Editor 


PHILADELPHIA,  Jan.  1 — The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Public  Ledger, 
which  was  founded  by  the  late  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis,  has 
been  sold  by  the 
trustees  of  his 
estate  to  a  new 
company 
headed  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Cresswell.  a 
native  Philadel¬ 
phian  and  for¬ 
mer  treasurer  of 
the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune, 
according  to  an 
announcement 

made  yesterday.  Charlss  Morrison 

Mr.  Creswell 

took  over  his  new  duties  as  publisher 
today.  He  succeeds  Cary  W.  Bok. 
a  grandson  of  Mr.  Curtis. 

The  announcement  also  said  that 
Charles  M.  Morrison,  veteran  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  executive  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Evening  Public 
Ledger  who  resigned  in  1939  was  re¬ 
turning  to  the  editorship,  succeeding 
George  F.  Kearney.  Mr.  Morrison 
was  editor  of  the  newspaper  from 
1930  to  1939.  Both  men  have  served 
the  Ledger  in  various  capacities  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Kearney  told  EIditor 
&  Publisher  that  he  will  take  a  short 
vacation  and  that  an  announcement  on 
his  future  plans  may  be  made  later. 

Although  no  direct  statement  on  edi¬ 
torial  policy  was  made  by  Mr.  Cress¬ 
well,  the  paper's  future  course  was 
outlined  in  a  Ledger  editorial  today. 
It  said; 

“A  newspaper  whose  editors  and 
publishers  are  decently  aware  of  their 
responsibilities  to  the  community  can¬ 
not  fail  to  take  on  some  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  public  institution. 

“The  Evening  Public  Ledger,  we 
submit,  has  by  reason  of  its  many  years 
of  service  to  Philadelphia  earned  the 
right  to  be  considered  one  of  this 
city's  institutions. 

“Those  of  us  who  are  today  under¬ 
taking  to  carry  on  its  honorable  tradi¬ 
tions  are  committed  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  interesting,  straightforward 
and  vigorous  presentation  of  the  day’s 
news. 

“In  the  tradition  of  this  newspaper, 
we  propose — where  in  our  judgment  it 
will  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community — to  advocate  sincerely  and 
wholeheartedly  those  men,  those 
measures  and  those  policies  whose  rec¬ 
ords  and  whose  possibilities  do  in  our 
opinion  offer  to  the  community,  the 
commonwealth  and  the  country  the 
greatest  promise  of  sound  and  civil¬ 
ized  progress.” 

No  Other  Changes 

No  other  executive  changes  in  the 
paper  were  announced. 

Known  as  a  “working  newspaper¬ 
man,”  Mr.  Cresswell  is  well-known 
in  Philadelphia  and  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Charles  T.  Cresswell,  who  was  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard.  He  is  43. 

Mr.  Cresswell  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H.  and  at 
Princeton  University,  from  which  he 


was  graduated  in  1919.  He  saw  ser¬ 
vice  in  France  and  Russia  during  the 
World  War  as  a  captain  of  field  ar¬ 
tillery,  79th  Division. 

He  has  had  extensive  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  He  joined  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  as  a  reporter  in  1922  and  rose  rap¬ 
idly  from  the  ranks.  He  served  as 
special  writer,  assistant  city  editor, 
assistant  promotion  manager  and  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Mr.  Cresswell  was 
named  treasurer  of  the  paper  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1932.  He  later  was  given  addi¬ 
tional  duties  as  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  and  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Inc. 

Mr.  Cresswell  was  formerly  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Press  Wireless,  Inc.  and 
the  News  Traffic  Board,  Ltd.  He  was 
also  secretary  of  the  Conference  Board 
of  the  United  Newspapers  Magazine 
Corp. 

As  an  experienced  newspaperman, 
the  new  publisher  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Princeton  University 
Press  'and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
editorial  direction  of  the  Princeton 
Alumni  Weekly. 

Both  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Kearney 
are  newspapermen  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Morrison  began  his  career  in 
the  Middle  West.  He  has  been  in 
Philadelphia  since  1921. 

He  served  in  various  executive 
capacities  on  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Re¬ 
public  from  1909  until  1919  and  was 
associate  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  for  two  years  before  he 
came  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Morrison  became  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Public  Ledger  in  1921 
and  served  in  the  same  capacity  for 
the  New  York  Post,  then  owned  by 
Mr.  Curtis.  Later  he  was  director 
of  the  editorial  pages  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Public  Ledger  and  the 
Evening  Ledger. 

Editor  in  1930 

In  1929,  he  was  named  acting  edi¬ 
tor  and  was  appointed  editor  in  1930. 
He  was  also  vice-president  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Public  Ledger,  Inc.,  from 
1936  imtil  1939.  He  resigned  in  April, 
1939  and  was  succeeded  by  Stanley 
Walker,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Walker  resigned 
the  following  January  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Kearney. 

Mr.  Kearney  began  his  career  with 
the  Public  Ledger  in  1913,  after  work¬ 
ing  as  a  district  reporter  for  the  old 
Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  served  overseas 
during  the  World  War.  Upon  his 
return  he  became  reporter  and  finally 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press. 

In  1923,  he  became  a  reporter  on 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  He 
again  joined  the  Ledger  in  1929,  this 
time  in  the  promotion  department. 
He  became  manager  of  the  Ledger 
Syndicate  in  1935;  general  manager 
of  the  newspaper  in  May,  1939;  and 
editor  and  president  in  January,  1940. 
He  is  45. 

The  Evening  Public  Ledger  is  the 
last  of  the  chain  of  newspapers  to  pass 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Curtis  and 


Bok  families.  Founded  in  1914  as  a 
result  of  the  World  War  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  public  interest  in  foreign  news, 
the  newspaper  figures  prominently  in 
the  long  and  illustrious  history  of  its 
parent,  the  Public  Ledger,  which 


Robert  Cresswell 

passed  out  of  existence  as  a  separate 
unit  in  1934  when  it  was  merged  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  then  also 
operated  by  the  Curtis  estate. 

Founded  in  1836  by  three  journey¬ 
man  printers,  William  M.  Swain, 
Arunah  S.  Abell  and  Azariah  Sim¬ 
mons,  the  Public  Ledger  was  acquired 
by  Mr.  Curtis  on  Jan.  1,  1913  from 
Adolph  S.  Ochs.  The  successful  maga¬ 
zine  publisher’s  vigorous  leadership 
resulted  in  added  prestige  for  the  old 
penny  newspaper,  especially  in  the 
field  of  foreign  news. 

Following  the  success  of  both  the 
morning  and  evening  Ledgers,  Mr. 
Curtis  expanded  his  newspaper  chain. 
He  subsequently  acquired  control  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph, 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  the  North 
American,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  New  York  Post.  The  Tele¬ 
graph,  the  Press,  and  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  were  merged  with  the  Ledger. 

Mr.  Curtis  died  on  June  7,  1933  at 
the  age  of  83.  Active  management  of 
his  newspapers  then  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  John  C.  Martin  who  be¬ 
gan  his  connection  with  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  on  Nov.  1,  1911. 
Mr.  Martin  severed  his  connections 
with  the  Curtis-Martin  newspaper 
group  in  January,  1939  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Public  Ledger  was  managed  by 
Cary  W.  Bok,  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Curtis  estate  who  was  chairman 
of  the  board  and  publisher. 

The  trustees  sold  the  New  York  Post 
to  J.  David  Stem  in  1933,  the  Inquirer 
to  the  Elverson  Corp.  in  1934. 

According  to  the  .Depaitment  cf 
State  in  Harrisburg,  o)i  Dec.  23'  publi; 
Ledger,  Inc.,  operating  company  of  the 
Evening  Ledger,  reorganized  its  cor-. 
porate  structure  and  is  au  houzed  to 
issue  71,000  shares  of  common'  stock 
at  par  value  $1  and  20,000  shares  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  at  $100  per  share,  with 
total  capitalization  of  $2,071,000  ap¬ 
proved.  Previously  only  701  shares  of 
common  stock  were  authorized,  with 
no  fixed  par  value. 


The  split  between  music  composers 
and  radio  broadcasters  became  of¬ 
ficial  at  midnight  New  Year’s  Eve  and 
1941  was  welcomed  with  two  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Auld  Lang  Syne” — one  by 
the  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Publishers ;  the  other, 
by  Broadcast  Music  Inc.,  the  broad¬ 
casters  answer  to  ASCAP’s  demand 
for  increased  revenue  for  use  of  their 
songs. 

First  serious  repercussion  from  the 
ASCAP-BMI  controversy  appeared 
Thursday  when  John  G.  Paine,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  ASCAP,  stated  steps 
were  being  taken  to  sue  the  Texas 
Company,  its  agency  Buchanan  &  Co., 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and 
all  affiliated  stations  that  carried  the 
Texaco  Fred  Allen  program  Wednes¬ 
day  night  alleging  copyright  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  song  “Wintergreen  for 
President”  written  by  George  and  Ira 
Gershwin  and  from  the  Broadway 
show  ■  Of  Thee  I  Sing”  of  .several 
years  ago.  Buchanan  &  Company  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  they  were  un¬ 
aware  of  the  proceedings,  stating  that 
song  was  not  played  on  the  program 
nor  was  any  song  played  that  re¬ 
sembled  it. 

Few  Colls  Received 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System  re¬ 
ported  Jan.  2  that  only  nine  calls  had 
come  in  to  New  York  headquarters 
from  listeners  since  the  New  Year 
and  that  only  a  few  of  these  were 
connected  with  the  ASCAP-BMI  con¬ 
troversy.  NBC  said  although  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  calls  had  been  kept  only  180 
letters  on  the  controversy  had  been 
received  for  the  last  21^  months. 

The  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
station  in  New  York,  WOR,  reported 
that  10  calls  had  come  in  since  the  of¬ 
ficial  expiration  of  the  ASCAP  con¬ 
tract  and  that  some  of  these  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  broadcast  of  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Bowl  football  contest— in  no  way 
connected  with  the  composers  music. 

BMI  announced  this  week  that 
it  had  taken  out  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  insurance  against  copyright 
infringements. 

Meanwhile  both  sides  prepared  to 
face  charges  to  be  brought  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  in  a  few  days  by  Thurman 
Arnold,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  criminal 
proceedings  are  directed  against 
ASCAP,  BMI,  NBC  and  CBS  and  aro 
based  on  the  following  charges: 

(1)  The  illegal  pooling  of  most  of 
the  desirable  copyright  music  avail¬ 
able  for  radio  and  broadcasting  in  or¬ 
der  to  eliminate  competition  and  to 
monopolize  supply;  (2)  illegal  dis¬ 
crimination  against  users  of  copy¬ 
right  music;  (3)  illegal  discrimination 
against  composers  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  ASCAP  or  BMI;  (4)  with¬ 
holding  music  from  publication  in 
order  to  exact  fees  not  permitted  by 
copyright  laws;  (5)  illegal  price  fix¬ 
ing. 

(6j  'Restraining^  composers  irt 
tjieir'  ri^ht.t.o  bargaii’  for  sale  of  their 
,  own  music;  (7)  requiring  users  of 
music  to.pey  tor  the  tunes  on  pro- 
grams  ii<  wnlcn  rio  m'usic  is  played; 
'  and  (8)  mutual  boycotts  by  ASCAP 
and  the  broadcasting  chains  (through 
I  BMI)  in  an  attempt  by  each  of  the 
,  conflicting  groups  to  obtain  for  them- 
•  selves  control  over  the  supply  of 
I  music  by  depriving  the  others  of  con¬ 
trol. 
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NLRB  Saturated  With  Fire  Destroys 

AnH.Press  FeeUng  S’lTirHaid 

Officiab  Also  Charged  With  Bias  And  office  and 

Communistic  Leanings  in  Final  Daily  Telegraph  Plant 

Are  Damaged  by  Bombs 

Smith  Committee  Report  ^  „ 

The  Associated  Press  Building  in 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  1— Based  Board  on  the  free  press  question,  get-  London  was  destroyed  by  fire  Sunday 


largely  on  files  taken  under  sub 


ammunition 


pena,  the  Smith  Committee  investi-  Stackpole  Carbon  and  Weir  Steel  tembs  struck  it  during  the  devastat- 


gating  the  National  Labor  Relations  cases. 


Humphreys,  other  stall  members,  re- 

ir©  liXCOllOyo  mained  at  their  hotel  to  act  as  a  cen-  ! 

M  switchboard.  The  AP  men  man- 

L  r  Kin  IfiinQ  aged  to  keep  a  running  story  of  the 

raid  moving,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
T  telephone  the  account  directly  to 

.1  IjUIIUUXX  XlUXU  Western  Union.  There  was  some  de- 

Wide  World  Office  and  «  £,'>,^ea“S’r“o>.b,er  wer. 

Doily  Telegraph  Plant  only  beginning,  for  Humphreys  had 

Are  Damaged  by  Bombs  to  walk  a  mUe  to  t^he  Ministry  of  In- 

formation  to  teleimone  New  York  of 
The  Associated  Press  Building  in  our  predicament,”  White  wrote. 

3ndon  was  destroyed  by  fire  Sunday  The  AP’s  morgue  was  destroyed, 
the  night,  Dec.  29,  when  three  incendiary  Photog  SnufFt  Bombs 

imbs  struck  it  during  the  devastat-  -phe  New  York  Times,  describing 
g  raid  which  set  the  greatest  con-  the  fire  at  the  Wide  World  office,  said: 
jgration  in  the  ancient  city  since  “Cecil  Phillips  was  in  the  darkrooit 


ing  raid  which  set  the  greatest  con- 


Board  has  found  that  agency  satu-  “They  have  felt  free  to  completely  flagration  in  the  ancient  city  since  “Cecil  Phillips  was  in  the  darkrooit 

rated  with  anti-press  feeling,  disre-  distort  the  facts  of  the  situation  in  both  1666.  All  staff  members  escaped  in-  jjjg  office  in  Salisbury  Square, 

gard  for  the  right  of  free  speech,  instances.”  jury  and  several  made  a  vain  attempt  which  is  also  the  business  office  of 

leanings  toward  Communism,  and  “It  is  evident  that  the  newspapers  to  extinguish  the  flames.  thg  New  York  Times  in  London,  whei  * 

bias,  and  has  asked  for  complete  re-  have  given  the  average  person  an  en-  The  office  of  Wide  World  Photos  jjjg  raid  began.  An  incendiary  came 

casting  of  the  unit.  tirely  distorted  view  of  the  provi-  also  was  damaged  by  water  after  most  plump  through  the  roof  and  landed 

The  final  report  repeats  the  recom-  sions  of  the  Act  and  the  work  of  the  of  a  number  of  incendiary  bornbs  qjj  filing  cases  that  had  been  moved 

mendations  of  an  ad  interim  review  Board.”  which  struck  the  building  in  which  i^to  the  middle  of  the  room  awa; 

submitted  several  months  ago  with  a  From  the  10th  Region  (Atlanta) ;  it  is  located  were  extinguished  by  from  the  walls  after  all  the  windowi 

series  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  “Newspapers  remain  anti-labor  Cecil  Phillips,  a  New  York  Times-  bad  been  blown  out  in  a  previoui 

Wagner  Act.  The  suggested  changes  Board,  even  in  the  treatment  of  news.  Wide  World  photographer.  raid. 

have  been  exacted  by  the  House,  but  Recent  gatherings  of  publishers  are  Fleet  Street  Hard  Hit  “jjg  extinguished  the  bomb.  An- 


have  given  the  average  person  an  en-  The  office  of  Wide  World  Photos  jbe  raid  began.  An  incendiary  came 
tirely  distorted  view  of  the  provi-  also  was  damaged  by  water  after  most  plump  through  the  roof  and  landed 


submitted  several  months  ago  with  a  From  the  10th  Region  (Atlanta) ;  it  is  located  were  extinguished  by  from  the  walls  after  all  the  windowi 

series  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  “Newspapers  remain  anti-labor  Cecil  Phillips,  a  New  York  Times-  bad  been  blown  out  in  a  previoui 

Wagner  Act.  The  suggested  changes  Board,  even  in  the  treatment  of  news.  Wide  World  photographer.  raid. 

have  been  exacted  by  the  House,  but  Recent  gatherings  of  publishers  are  Fleet  Street  Hard  Hit  “jjg  extinguished  the  bomb.  An- 

the  Senate  did  not  concur.  Several  suspected  of  having  considered  at  piegt  Street  got  the  worst  of  the  other  one  came  through  and  landed 

high  officials  of  the  agency  later  re-  length  the  outlook  with  regard  to  raid,  according  to  the  Nett?  York  Times,  on  the  desk  of  the  manager  of  Wide 


signed  and  one  division,  that  of  eco-  Guild  activities. 


nomic  research,  has  been  abolished 
as  a  result  of  the  Committee’s  disclo¬ 
sures. 

E.  S.  Smith  Criticised 


but  every  newspaper  came  out  on  time  World.  Phillips  put  that  one  out  too 
Asks  Frataction  of  Employers  Monday  morning.  Even  the  Daily  Altogether  he  extinguished  seven  oi 
Urging  enactment  of  an  amendment  Telegraph,  part  of  whose  plant  was  eight  hombs  and  finally  retreated  tt 
which  will  protect  the  right  of  an  burned  out,  appeared.  the  street  carrying  all  of  the  office’i 

employer  to  express  or  publish  any  Communications  were  disrupted  most  expensive  photographic  equip- 


Board  Member  Edwin  S.  Smith  is  opinion  on  a  labor  question,  provided  but  service  was  rerouted  and  thus  ment.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts  th» 

the  terget  of  the  most  serious  charges  it  is  not  accompanied  by  acts  or  maintained.  Monday  afternoon  all  the  damage  to  the  office  was  largely  con- 

laid  in  the  statement  which  marks  the  threats  of  coercion,  the  investigating  usual  censorship  restrictions  were  re-  fined  to  water  left  by  firemen  whe 

end  of  17  months  of  inquiry.  Smith’s  committees  sets  up  as  its  reason:  moved  and  correspondents  were  in-  arrived  to  put  out  a  fire  that  was 


attitude  toward  the  press  was  made 
clear  when  he  appeared  before  a 


“The  Board’s  position  consistently  formed  they  could  write  the  full  story 


has  been  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a 


Press  staff  was 


burning  on  the  roof.” 

Workers  at  the  British  Press  Asso- 


Senate  Committee  and  made  the  statement  made  by  an  employer  is  taken  in  by  the  British  Press  Associa-  ciation  tried  to  save  St.  Bride’ij 
charge  that  the  American  newspapers  immaterial;  its  mere  utterance  or  tion,  which  helped  transmit  the  AP  Church,  which  is  in  a  courtyard 


do  not  fairly  present  labor’s  side  of  publication  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  copy 


nearby. 


incendiaries 


industrial  strife.  Pressed  for  specific  Board’s  condemnation.  .  .  .  The  com-  The  AP  building,  located  at  Tudor  ground  too  quickly  and  the  building 

proof,  he  agreed  to  submit  a  list  of  mittee  therefore  deems  it  necessary  and  Dorset  streets,  between  Fleet  was  burned  out. 

newspapers  which,  in  his  opinion,  that  legislative  protection  should  be  street  and  the  Thames  River,  bore 

establish  his  charge  as  true.  Weeks  provided  against  any  unsympathetic  the  scars  of  a  bomb  which  exploded  TT,  „  T 

later  he  forwarded  a  table  of  less  administrators  who  pay  scant  heed  to  in  front  of  it  Sept.  25,  setting  a  fire  nCirVCira  X 

than  10  publications,  all  non-metro-  the  bill  of  rights!”  which  was  quickly  extinguished.  InS 

politan,  whose  aggregate  circulation  NLRB  handling  of  the  New  York  Sunday  night’s  fire  burned  away  the  *1 

was  a  minute  fraction  of  one  per  cent  Times  case  is  cited  in  the  report  top  four  stories  of  the  five-story  brick 

of  the  total  daily  newspaper  circula-  as  evidence  of  “the  sympathy  of  the  building.  th  *  t  'T* 

tion  in  the  United  States.  Senator  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  William  W.  White,  who  joined  the  li®.. 


Sttin^gTSS  Harvard  Professor 
^tinguished.  Heads  Institute 

■e-stoi^  brick  Professor  Kirtley  Mather  of  Harvarc 
University  was  elected  president  oi 
j  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis 


tion  m  the  United  States.  Senator  National  l^bor  Kelations  Board  and  William  W.  White,  who  joined  the  o 

Rush  D.  Holt  of  West  Virginia,  who  its  employes  toward  Communists.  aP’s  London  office  a  month  ago,  and  o 

had  called  for  supporting  evidence.  Complaint  in  that  case  was  filed  three  several  staff  members  heard  two  in-  ?Lr 

reproved  Smith  publicly  for  his  “dis-  years  before  the  ultimate  decision  and  cendiaries  strike  the  roof.  Several  r 

service.”  order  of  the  Board  was  made,  and  Canadian  Press  men,  whose  offices 

Out  of  the  information  examined  almost  three  years  after  charges  were  ^ere  on  the  third  floor,  joined  them  pi  JaTp 

during  the  inquiry,  the  House  Com-  brought  the  complaint  was  amended  jn  fighting  the  fire.  Others  grabbed  ^ 

mittee  found  Smith  to  have  “a  dis-  to  allege  discriminatory  discharge  of  files  and  books  and  headed  for  the  Yu*  ^ 

turbing  personal  interest  in  and  sup-  Grace  Porter,  a  confidential  secre-  basement  shelter.  S  v 

port  of  persons  and  organizations  tary.  The  order  directed  reinstate-  Hugh  Wagnon,  acting  chief  of  bu- 
known  to  be  opposed  to  the  American  ment  in  spite  of  testimony  she  was  reau,  and  others  of  the  AP’s  staff  of  Y, 

system  of  private  enterprise.”  suspected  of  Communistic  association,  h  ^gre  rounded  up  by  telephone 

The  report,  at  this  point  goes  on  to  Board  Member  William  Leiserson  from  the  shelter  and  hurried  to  the  nf 

say:  “While  Edwin  S.  Smith  is  the  was  not  supported  by  his  colleagues,  office.  T  *  ■  !  ®  ^ 

member  of  the  National  Labor  Rela-  Smith  and  Madden,  in  the  position  he  Firamen  'Too  Baty" 

tions  Board  most  notable  for  his  outlined,  as  follows:  '  ..  r. 

radical  sympathies,  former  Board  “I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Na-  department  but  they  were  too  busy  w”*  kL«**  c 

Chairman  J.  Warren  Madden,  whose  tional  Labor  Relations  Act  does  not  figi-  ’f^r  other  bigger  fires  were  i 

term  expired  on  the  27th  of  August,  prevent  an  employer  from  discharging  °SKood  ”  vJhTte  T  “*i  ^  a  ®  ^  •  • 

1940  also  demonstrated  decidely  zeal-  a  confidential  secretary  whom  he  does  ^f^te  jn  an  eye-witness  ’account.  1927'*  wmkSi 

rvlmeTi""  Se  i' ^  “r*  United  in  New  York  £ndoi  | 

1  •  1,  .1  *  Communistic  connections.  and  we  ran  for  it.  Just  and  Washington,  the  New  York  HeraU 

Smiths  critical  views  were  shared  ________________  as  we  dashed  out  the  lights  in  the  in  London  and  Dublin  andtheChris- 

bv  reeional  directors  of  thp  N  T.  P  R  MFW  DflTT.Y  <iTaPT<i  . »  in  LKinaon  anu  uuDiin,  and  tne  cnrts 


iiiicicai.  Ill  aiiu  »u|i-  - —  -  _ _  - - - -  — _  uoseiiieiii  siieiier. 

f  persons  and  organizations  tary.  The  order  directed  reinstate-  Hugh  Wagnon,  acting  chief  of  bu-  ^ihe  TI^vI^hr!!f  MiSSSti^^ 
to  be  opposed  to  the  American  ment  in  spite  of  testimony  she  was  reau,  and  others  of  the  AP’s  staff  of  Vo 

of  private  enterprise.”  suspected  of  Communistic  association,  h  ^gre  rounded  up  by  telephone  J®  “  duectors. 

-enort  nt  Board  Member  William  Leiserson  f _ The  board  announced  the  appomt- 


Firamen  'Too  Baty” 


ment  of  Clyde  Beals  as  editor  anc 
administrative  secretary.  Mr.  Beak 
formerly  editor  of  The  Guild  Reportei 


We  put  in  three  calls  to  the  fire  jgft  the  New  York  Times  in  1935  it 


movements.”  her  of  Communistic  connections.” 

Smith’s  critical  views  were  shared  " 

by  regional  directors  of  the  NLRB,  NEW  DAILY  STARTS 

the  report  points  out,  and  in  support  Effective  Jan.  1.  the  Southwest  Pi 


shelter  winked  out 


tion  Science  Monitor  in  New  York. 


♦Hi  out,  ana  m  support  Effective  Jan.  1,  the  Southwest  Pub-  photo  equipment,  a  typewriter  and  He  is  a  graduate  of  Reed  College 

©xcerpt  froiTi  commu-  lishing  Company,  Pulaski,  Va.,  started  some  clothes  were  saved  to  set  up  Portland,  and  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
_  .  .  Washington  files  publication  of  the  Radford  (Va.)  temporary  offices  in  the  basement  of  nalism  at  Columbia  University,  when 


are  set  out: 

Atlanta  Complaint 

From  the  10th  Region  (Atlanta) 


publication  of  the  Radford  (Va.)  temporary  offices  in  the  basement  of  nalism  at  Columbia  University,  when 

Times,  to  appear  daily  except  Satur-  the  Press  Association  building.  Wag-  he  received  a  Pulitzer  Travelinf 

day  in  the  neighboring  Montgomery  non,  with  Tom  Yarbrough  and  Edwin  Scholarship  for  a  year’s  study  ii 

county  city.  The  field  for  a  daily  at  Stout,  other  staffers,  saved  more  Europe. 


“Newspapers,  since  the  grand  Radford  has  been  enhanced  by  the  equipment  as  soon  as  firemen  per- 

get-together  at  Chicago  for  the  pressure  of  upwards  of  9,000  workers  mitted  entry  into  the  charred  AP 

squelching'  of  the  ■  Guild,  •  are-  girding  emplqyed  at  the  Hercules  Powder  building. 

their  loins  against:  the',  day  when  Company- plant.  Alfred  E.  Wall  and  William  J. 


their  loins  against:  the',  day  when  Company- plant.  Alfred  E.  Wall  and  William  J. 

charges  may  be  filed  against  some  of  '  '  _ _ 

U.e  2X,.  Region  (Lcs  ^nge-  STODV  NO.  27  ISSUED  ON  WINDSOR  (ONT.I  STAR 

les):  STUDY  ^O.  27  of  the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading,  released 

“  ‘Red  Activities’  are  played  up  by  week,  surveys  the  Sept.  12  issue  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star, 

two  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  an  the  first  Canadian  paper  to  be  studied  in  the  series.  Highest  reading  of  local 


almost  hysterical  vein.”  advertising  was  given  a  2408-line  announcement  of  a  Woolworth  store 

From  the  6th  District  (Pittsburgh):  opening,  read  by  40%  of  the  men  and  68%  of  the  women.  A  704-line  Procter 
“The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  been  &  Gamble  ad  was  read  by  11%  of  the  men  and  43%  of  women,  highest  rating 
conducting  a  campaign  against  the  among  national  copy. 


HEAD  PRESS  BUREAU 

Hodding  Carter,  publisher.  Green-  ^ 
rille  (Miss.)  Delta  Times-Democrat 
and  O.  C.  McDavid,,  former  city  edi- ' 
tor,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  art 
in  charge  of  the  press  bureau  of  the 
Thirty-First  (Dixie)  Division  at  Camf 
Blanding,  Fla.,  and  will  be  editors  oi 
the  weekly  to  be  established  there  b; 
order  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  C.  Persons 
commander.  Carter  formerly  was 
employed  by  PM  in  New  York.  I 
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Journalism  Schools  Approve 
Proposed  Professional  Code 


National  Councirs  Standards  Accepted 
"In  Substance"  . . .  Survey  Made  of  Journalism 
Courses  . . .  AASDJ  Elects  O'Sullivan  President 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


the  joint  effort  by  professional 
journalism  schools  and  newspaper 
organizations  to  control  the  “orgy  of 
instruction”  in  journalism  moved  for¬ 
ward  another  step  in  New  York  last 
week-end  when  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  adopted  “in  substance” 
new  standards  proposed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  Professional  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism. 

The  new  standards  are  designed  to 
discourage  journalism  instruction  by 
scores  of  colleges  without  adequate 
teaching  facilities  and  professional  ob¬ 
jectives.  Principal  aims  stated  in¬ 
clude: 

Proposed  Standards 

Educational  standards  on  a  level 
with  those  in  other  fields  of  profes¬ 
sional  training  such  as  the  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  engineering. 

Recognized  rank,  with  professional 
courses  in  journalism  that  have  no 
regularly  established  school  or  de¬ 
partment  of  training  disapproved  as 
education  for  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Restriction  of  instructorships  in 
technical  courses  to  those  with  “ade¬ 
quate”  professional  experience  and 
training. 

High  scholastic  standards  or  per¬ 
sonnel-testing  techniques  for  the  se¬ 
lection  of  students  majoring  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  proposed  new  standards  will  be 
studied  during  1941  by  the  32  Class  A 
schools  comprising  the  AASDJ  for 
possible  revision  and  final  adoption  at 
the  association’s  convention  next  De¬ 
cember.  The  AASDJ’s  action  was  the 
first  it  has  taken  on  the  work  of  the 
National  Council  since  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  was  organized  in  Chicago  two 
years  ago  to  raise  journalism  school 
standards. 

The  extent  of  journalism  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  shown  for 
the  first  time  in  two  studies  made  by 
the  National  Council  and  presented 
to  the  AASDJ,  which  held  its  biennial 
convention  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker 
Dec.  27-29  with  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism. 

Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Northwestern 
University,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
National  Council,  compiled  one  report 
which  surveyed  institutions  offering 
four-year  work  in  journalism.  A  sec¬ 
ond  survey,  covering  junior  colleges, 
has  not  bron  complete.  It  is  being 
made  by  Frank  L.  Martin,  University 
of  Missouri,  another  member  of  the 
National  Council,  who  made  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report.  Full  details  of  both 
reports  are  confidential  at  present. 

Many  Limitad  Pregramt 
Dean  Olson’s  report  showed  that 
journalism  students  are  being  grad¬ 
uated  by  the  AASDJ  schools  alone  in 
sufficient  numbers  for  the  needs  of 
newspapers  and  allied  fields.  Place¬ 
ments  reported  in  1939  by  all  types 
of  journalism  schools  totaled  1,385, 
while  the  32  AASDJ  schools  granted 
1,384  bachelors  and  masters  degrees 
in  that  year. 

Approximately  half  of  901  four- 
year  institutions  surveyed  by  Dean 
Olson  offer  some  work  in  journalism. 


AASDJ  members  of  Neflonel  Council  on  Professional  Education  for  Journalism  elected 
at  convention.  Left  to  right:  Ralph  D.  Casey,  University  of  Minnesota;  Kenneth  E. 
Olson,  Northwestern  University;  Frank  L.  Martin,  University  of  Missouri,  and  Charles 
E.  Rogers,  Iowa  State  College.  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  Columbia  University,  was  absent 
when  the  picture  was  taken. 


Newly  elected  officers  of  journalism  schools  and  teachers  at  their  New  York  convention. 
Left  to  right:  J.  L.  O'Sullivan,  Marquette  University,  president  of  AASDJ;  H.  H.  Her¬ 
bert,  vice-president,  AASDJ;  Dr.  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  Ohio  State,  secretary-treasurer 
of  AASDJ  end  AATJ;  Douglass  W.  Miller,  Syracuse  University,  AATJ  vice-president, 
and  Dr.  Ralph  O.  Nafxiger,  University  of  Minnesota,  AATJ  president. 


but  a  great  many  of  these  are  only 
limited  programs,  it  was  pointed  out. 
Actual  professional  instruction  is 
limited  to  a  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber.  Total  enrollment  for  journalism 
in  1939  was  estimated  to  be  above 
20,000. 

The  Olson  report  is  being  considered 
only  as  a  quantitative  study,  making 
no  attempt  to  evaluate  the  quality  of 
the  work  being  done  in  any  institu¬ 
tion.  One  group  included  AASDJ 
schools,  a  second  covered  other  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism  offering 
degrees  or  majors  in  journalism.  A 
third  group  embraced  other  divisions 
of  journalism,  usually  divisions  of 
English  departments  offering  combined 
English  and  journalism  majors  or 
strong  journalism  minors,  all  offering 
substantial  programs  in  journalism. 
Included  in  a  fourth  group  were  the 
limited  programs  offering  from  one  to 
seven  courses  in  journalism,  usually 
carried  as  English  department  courses 
and  in  most  cases  being  counted  on 


the  English  major,  but  not  constituting 
the  independent  minor. 

One  important  fact  brought  out  in 
the  Olson  survey  is  that  joumalim  in¬ 
struction  b  being  given  in  some 
schools  by  persons  without  any  news¬ 
paper  experience  or  by  staffs  with  a 
comparatively  small  total  average  of 
journalistic  experience. 

National  Council  Elects  Barnum 

The  National  Council  also  received 
the  two  reports  at  a  meeting  held 
Monday  at  the  New  Yorker  following 
adjournment  of  the  AASDJ-AATJ 
sessions.  The  reports  were  referred 
to  committees  which  were  instructed 
to  report  back  to  the  participating 
newspaper  groups.  A  committee  also 
was  appointed  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  carrying  on  a  further  quali¬ 
tative  study  of  the  institutions  now  of¬ 
fering  professional  programs  for  jour¬ 
nalism  instruction.  Members  of  this 
committee  are  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Frank  Luther 


Mott,  University  of  Iowa,  and  Dean 
Olson. 

Jerome  Barnum,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard,  representing  the 
ANPA,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
National  Council.  He  succeeds  Casper 
Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  who 
was  named  honorary  chairman  and 
continues  as  the  ASNE’s  representa¬ 
tive.  Other  newspaper  group  mem¬ 
bers  are  Walter  Allen,  Brookline 
(Mass.)  Chronicle,  for  NEA,  who  was 
named  vice-chairman;  Herbert  David¬ 
son,  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal,  for  SNPA,  and  Fred  Pownell, 
Iowa  City  Iowan,  representing  Inland. 

Dean  Olson  continues  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  National  Council. 
Other  AASDJ  members  elected  at  the 
association’s  convention  include:  Dr. 
Ralph  D.  Casey,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University;  Dean  Martin  and 
Charles  E.  Rogers,  Iowa  State  College 
Alternate  members,  elected  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  expected  expansion  of  the 
Council,  include  Dr.  Mott  and  Dean 
M.  Lyle  Spencer,  Syracuse  University. 
Under  the  Council’s  set-up,  the 
AASDJ  has  a  member  for  each  news¬ 
paper  organization’s  representative. 

J.  L.  O’Sullivan,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Journalism,  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  was  elected  president  of 
the  AASDJ,  succeeding  Vernon  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  University  of  Washington, 
H.  H.  Herbert  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  who  has  served  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  AASDJ  for  11  years, 
was  elected  vice-president.  Dr.  Norval 
Neil  Luxon,  Ohio  State,  was  named 
secretary-treasurer. 

Nafzlger  Heads  Teachers 
Dr.  Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  professor  of 
journalism.  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  was  elected  president  of 
the  teachers’  organization.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  L.  Allen,  Northwestern 
University.  Other  AATJ  officers 
elected  include  Douglas  W.  Miller, 
Syracuse  University,  vice-president, 
and  Dr.  Luxon,  who  also  will  serve 
as  secretary- treasurer  of  the  teachers’ 
group. 

Three  new  members  were  elected 
for  a  four-year  term  on  the  AASDJ’s 
Council  of  Education:  Vernon  McKen¬ 
zie,  immediate  past  president  of  the 
association;  Russell  I.  Thackrey,  Kan¬ 
sas  State  College,  and  M.  G.  Osborn, 
Louisiana  State  University. 

The  AASDJ  also  elected  these  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Council  on  Research: 
O.  W.  Reigel,  Washington  &  Lee; 
Charles  L.  Allen,  Northwestern;  Fred 
E.  Merwin,  Rutgers,  and  Herbert 
Brucker,  Columbia  University. 

The  Council  on  Education  proposed 
but  did  not  fully  recommend  that  as¬ 
sociate  membership  in  the  AASDJ  be 
extended  to  approximately  a  score  of 
schools.  This  plan  was  suggested  by 
Grant  M.  Hyde,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  as  a  possible  answer  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  problem.  It  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  next  convention. 

Proposed  Code 

The  new  president  of  the  teachers’ 
group  was  empowered  to  name  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  and  prepare  a  pre- 
joumalism  or  non-professional  pro¬ 
gram  that  can  be  suggested  to  schools 
which  have  only  limited  facilities  for 
the  teaching  of  journalism. 

The  proposed  standards  for  schools 
of  journalism  follow: 

1.  Instruction  in  journalism  shall  have 
for  its  objective  the  education  of  men  and 
women  to  equip  them  to  hold  positions  in  the 
field  of  journalism  and  to  advance  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  public  welfare.  Educational 
standards  for  such  instruction  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  on  a  level  with  such  standards  of  in¬ 
struction  as  in  all  other  fields  of  professional 
training. 

2.  Instruction  in  journalism  shall  be  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  separate  academic  unit  with  a 
minimum  faculty  of  three  full-time  teachers 
of  journalism  of  professorial  rank.  The  tertn 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CARTOONISTS  SURVEY  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  WAR  AS  1940  PASSES  INTO  HISTORY 


NO  APPEASEMENT 


BRINGING  BENITO  THE  MORNING  MAIL 


'DER  ANGELUS!" 


’-Hault*  I-orinif  in  Proz  idcua'  (H.  I.)  Ei’cuing  Bulletin. 


— n.  R.  Fitrpatrick  in  St.  Louis  Post-Pispatcli. 


^  Keith  Templr  in  ViTf  Orleans  Times  Picayune. 


Volume  Rate 
Query  Draws 
More  Replies 

John,  Ryan.  Greve 
Others  Discuss 
E  &  P  Questions 

More  replies  were  received  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week  to  its  ques¬ 
tionnaire  directed  to  advertising 
agency  chiefs  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  on  their  opinion  of  volume  rate 
for  national  advertising  copy,  answers 
to  which  have  been  published  in  these 
pages  in  the  Dec.  7,  14  and  21  issues. 

The  questions  comprising  the  query 
and  the  new  answers  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher's  questions,  follow: 

THE  QUESTIONS 

1.  Hotv  does  the  cost  of  handling 
netvspaper  advertising  compare  with 
the  cost  of  handling  magazine  copy 
and  radio? 

2.  Would  it  simplify  the  process  and 
make  for  a  larger  volume  of  newspa¬ 
per  linage  from  national  advertisers  if 
newspapers  relieved  the  agency  of  the 
cost  of  checking  and  made  it  possible 
to  place  advertising  in  a  hundred 
newspapers,  more  or  less,  with  one 
order,  one  bill  and  one  check? 

3.  Just  what  in  your  judgment  is  the 
proper  differential  between  the  rate 
charged  national  advertisers  and  that 
charged  to  the  big  local  retailer? 

4.  Would  you  favor,  in  place  of  the 
existing  flat  rate  in  the  national  field, 
a  frequency  of  insertion  rate  as  obtains 
in  the  local  field  on  most  newspapers, 
and  as  in  force  in  the  magazine  and 
radio  fields? 

A.  I.  CARPENTER 

President,  Carpenter  Advertising  Co., 
Cleveland 

Q.  1 — Newspaper  advertising  costs 
are  higher  due  to  smaller  unit  of 
billing  and  great  attention  required 
to  detail.  Mechanical  costs  are  lower 
for  newspapers  which  tend  to  lessen 
the  general  total. 

Q.  2— Yes. 

Q.  3 — Not  more  than  25%,  prefer¬ 
ably  less,  we  lose  about  $100,000  bill¬ 
ing  per  year  between  national  and 
local  rates.  National  advertising  is 
easier  for  the  newspaper  to  handle 
and  costs  less  to  get.  The  agency  usu¬ 
ally  does  all  the  selling. 

Q.  4— Yes. 

1 _ 


S,  GREVE 

President,  Greve  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
St.  Paul 

Q.  1 — Magazine  less,  radio  more. 

Q.  2 — Yes,  if  agents  could  dispense 
with  checking  department,  which  I 
doubt. 

Q.  3—1,765%. 

Q.  4 — No,  this  system  was  used  for 
many  years  and  discarded  as  being 
cumbersome  and  cause  of  many  dis¬ 
turbances  between  agent  and  client. 

W.  A.  P.  JOHN 

President,  McManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc., 
Detroit 

Q.  1 — I  am  unable  to  answer  this 
question  since  none  of  our  clients  is 
using  radio  or  has  used  it  for  several 
years. 

Q.  2 — We  have  no  checking  problem 
in  this  organization  since  we  use  the 
Audit  Checking  Bureau,  of  Chicago, 
whose  charges  we  deem  extremely 
reasonable  for  the  service  they  ren¬ 
der. 

Q.  3 — We  have  always  believed  and 
will  continue  to  believe  that  there 
should  be  absolutely  no  differential 
between  national  and  local  rates  for 
the  same  amount  of  linage  involved. 

Q.  4 — As  I  interpret  this  question, 
you  mean  a  frequency  of  insertion 
rate  in  addition  to  the  graduated  lin¬ 
age  rate,  dependent  on  volume.  In 
other  words,  if  a  newspaper  has  de¬ 
creased  rates  for  5.000,  10,000,  25,000, 
etc.,  line  contracts,  the  newspaper 
would  establish  similarly  decreased 
rates  for  frequency  of  insertion.  If 
my  interpretation  is  correct,  we  favor 
the  plan. 

LEON  LIVINGSTON 

President,  Leon  Livingston  Advertising 
Agency,  San  Francisco 
Q.  1 — More  expensive  than  maga¬ 
zine  advertising,  but  far  less  expensive 
than  radio  advertising. 

Q.  2— No. 

Q.  3 — Believe  that  net  rate  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  (card  rate  less  com¬ 
mission  received  by  agencies)  should 
be  approximately  the  same  as  that 
charged  the  local  advertiser  for  the 
same  amount  of  linage  or  the  same 
frequency  of  insertion. 

Q.  4— Yes. 

THOMAS  L.  L  RYAN 

President,  Pedler  &  Ryen,  Inc.,  New  York 
Q.  1 — We  do  not  keep  records  to 
show  this.  We  only  evaluate  media  in 
relation  to  the  problems  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  product,  not  in  relation  to  agency 
costs. 


Q.  2 — Obviously,  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  if  an  agency  did  not  have  the 
expense  of  checking  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  billing  was  handled  by 
a  central  bureau.  However,  such  a 
system  would  not  be  possible  since 
the  agency  has  and  must  keep  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  newspa¬ 
pers  give  good  reproduction  and  ac¬ 
cord  good  position  to  all  advertise¬ 
ments  before  payment  is  made. 

Q.  3 — We  do  not  believe  there 
should  be  any  differential  between 
national  and  local  advertisers  for  the 
same  volume  of  space. 

Q.  4 — We  would  favor  any  rate 
structure  that  would  do  away  with 
rate  differentials  and  make  newspa¬ 
pers  more  valuable  per  dollar  spent. 
Such  differentials  handicap  the  news¬ 
papers  as  a  media. 

A.  W.  GUDELMAN 

Space  Buyer,  Barton  A.  Stebbins, 

Los  Angeles 

Q.  1 — Cost  of  handling  magazine 
copy  is  probably  the  least  of  all  three 
on  an  average  for  a  medium  small 
agency.  Cost  of  handling  newspaper 
advertising  is  the  highest  mainly  be¬ 
cause  there  are  so  many  small  news¬ 
paper  advertisers.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  I  believe  that  there  would  be  very 
little  difference  in  the  handling  cost 
(between  radio  and  newspaper)  of  a 
$10,000  campaign,  but  a  $200,000  sec¬ 
tional  campaign  or  $500,000  national 
campaign  would  probably  cost  less 
to  handle  on  radio  because  in  all 
probability  it  would  be  network. 

Q.  2 — Yes,  it  would  simplify  the 
process,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
create  a  larger  volume  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  agencies  will  continue  to  use 
the  medium  best  qualified  to  do  the 
job,  regardless  of  handling  cost. 

Q.  3 — The  differential  is  usually  far 
too  much.  Should  not  run  in  excess 
of  10%  or  15%.  There  is  far  too 
much  national  business  being  placed 
at  local  rates.  Radio,  magazine  and 
outdoor,  in  nearly  all  cases,  charge 
but  one  rate. 

Q.  4 — Yes. 

■ 

PUBUSHERS  CALLED 

Washington,  Dec.  31— The  grand 
jury  investigating  campaign  expendi¬ 
tures  has  subpoenaed  Marshall  Field, 
3rd,  publisher  of  PM,  and  Vance  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  publisher  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  News  and  Patriot,  to  testify 
next  week. 


AFL  Commercial  Union 
Signs  in  Chicago 

Members  of  Newspaper  Comm,  r- 
cial  Associates,  AFL  federal  local  for 
Chicago  Herald- American  commercial 
department  employes,  approved  the 
90-day  interim  contract  between  that 
organization  and  the  Herald-Ameri- 
can,  Dec.  30.  The  new  agreement,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  recent  NLRB  decision 
designating  that  group  as  the  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agent  for  commercial 
department  employes,  is  scheduled  to 
be  signed  later  this  week. 

The  contract  is  virtually  the  same 
as  that  signed  last  week  by  Chicago- 
Editorial  Association  and  the  Herald- 
American  management,  other  than 
wage  scales  and  severance  pay.  The 
agreement  provides  for  a  90%  union 
shop  among  commercial  workers,  the 
same  as  the  editorial  department  con¬ 
tract.  It  also  provides  for  a  union 
hiring  list  and  specifies  that  only  10% 
of  the  total  number  of  commercial  em¬ 
ployes  may  be  non-members,  with 
certain  exceptions. 

With  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Herald-American  and 
the  Newspaper  Commercial  Associates 
the  Chicago  Hearst  paper  will  bt 
dealing  solely  with  AFL  unions  ir. 
all  departments,  marking  the  demise 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild,  de¬ 
feated  last  September  in  plant  elec¬ 
tions  conducted  by  NLRB  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  commercial  departments. 

■ 

Chicago  Agency  Starts 
Latin  American  Dept.  I 

Chicago,  Jan.  2 — A.  N.  Baker  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  has  organized 
a  Latin  American  Department  under  , 
the  management  of  J.  N.  Sander,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Export  Advertising 
Agency  for  15  years.  This  new  de¬ 
partment  offers  American  advertisers 
a  complete  service  in  the  creation  and 
preparation  of  advertising  for  use  ir 
newspapers,  magazines  and  trade  pa¬ 
pers  published  in  Mexico,  South  and 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies 

The  Baker  agency  will  also  service  | 
domestic  advertising  agencies  whose ! 
clients  may  desire  to  reach  the  Latin- ' 
American  market. 

HALL  gives' BONUS 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of  the 
Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail,  gave  bonuses  of  a  week’s 
salary  to  every  employe  of  the  twe 
papers  as  a  Christmas  gift  recently.  | 
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-i  More  Wirephoto  Developments 

I~  Coming,  McCambridge  Says 

Next  Step  Is  Production  of  Plate,  AP  Executive 
Declares  . .  .  Sees  Smallest  Dailies  Getting 
Pictures  from  Network  Now  6  Years  Old 
By  W.  J.  McCAMBRIDGE 

'  Assistant  General  Manager.  The  Associated  Press 


Wirephoto  itself.  The  work  must  be 
comparable  to  the  best  plate  that  can 
be  turned  out  by  another  method.  In 
fact,  they  must  be  better  so  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  development  can¬ 
not  be  questioned.  The  result  must 
be  that  of  a  master  mind.  Further 
than  that  the  economical  aspect  is 
being  borne  in  mind,  so  that  every 
publication  in  the  country  can  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Radio  and  television  as  well  as 
other  newspaper  developments  of  a 
nature  which  cannot  be  disclosed  at 
this  time,  are  in  the  making  which 
will  aid  the  press  of  this  country  to 
carry  on,  befitting  the  lofty  plane 
they  occupy  in  our  democracy. 
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WIREPHOTO,  born  in  the  depression 
and  in  the  face  of  a  militant  and 
doubting  opposition  on  January  1, 
1935,  has  fin¬ 
ished  its  sixth 
year.  It  still 
stands  today  in 
its  unique  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  only 
picture  service 
in  the  world  op¬ 
erating  a  net¬ 
work  of  wires. 

The  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  its  future 
development  re¬ 
main  untouched. 

The  Wirephoto 
apparatus  of  to¬ 
day  is  a  far  cry  from  that  of  six  years 
ago. 

The  pioneering  spirit  of  the  46  pub¬ 
lishers,  members  of  the  Associated 
Press,  who  guaranteed  its  life  for  a 
period  of  five  years  with  a  fund  of 
$5,000,000  and  confidence  in  its  future, 
has  fully  justified  the  venturesome 
step  they  took.  The  quickening  pace 
with  which  news  pictures  have  been 
delivered  to  the  newspaper  industry, 
brought  about  a  new  technique  in  the 
makeup,  but  the  changeover  is  still 
in  its  infancy. 

New  Developments  Expected 

The  next  five  or  ten  years  should 
be  history-making  in  newspaperdom. 
Advantage  will  be  taken  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  offered  by  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  which  science  is  providing  in 
the  numerous  fields  closely  allied  to 
the  press. 

From  its  small  beginning  Wirephoto 
has  had  the  effect  of  facilitating  the 
most  rapid  growth  of  any  picture  ser¬ 
vice  in  any  period  of  time.  Today 
there  are  726  newspapers  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  benefiting  through 
the  speed  of  this  new  delivery  method 
of  handling  pictures.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  of  them  receive  pictures 
directly  in  their  plants  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  in  expedited  mat  form. 
But,  more  important,  is  the  fact  that 
ultimately  even  the  smallest  of  these 
papers  will  be  receiving  their  share 
of  news  in  picture  form  directly  over 
the  wires  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Developments  now  in  process  will 
lend  themselves  to  the  economical  re¬ 
production  of  photographic  displays 
and  thus  annihilate  time  in  bringing 
to  the  readers  the  scenes  depicting 
history  each  day. 

100  Machines  in  Operation 
When  one  stops  to  think  of  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  control  applied  to  Wire¬ 
photo  there  can  be  little  wonder  at 
what  is  in  store  for  the  future.  The 
transmission  of  a  picture  over  twenty 
thousand  miles  of  wire  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  border  of 
the  United  States  involves  complete 
control  of  time,  light  and  electric  cur¬ 
rent,  not  only  in  one  city  but  in  scores 
of  them  every  minute  of  the  day  and 
night  simultaneously. 

There  are  actually  a  hundred  wire¬ 
photo  machines  in  operation  through¬ 


out  the  country.  The  electric  motors 
which  control  the  speed  of  each  piece 
of  equipment  works  at  exactly  the 
same  number  of  revolutions  per  min¬ 
ute.  There  can  be  no  variation  be¬ 
cause  the  spot  of  light  transmitted 
through  electrical  impulses  must  be 
placed  on  the  films  at  precisely  the 
same  minute  position.  These  films 
are  located  on  the  Wirephoto  machines 
throughout  the  country  and  the 
hurtling  of  space  in  performing  this 
one  function  is  magical.  Tuning  forks 
controlling  the  motor  speed  are  ad¬ 
justed  to  an  accuracy  of  three  parts  in 
ten  million. 

Then  you  have  the  varying  degree 
of  light  that  must  be  used  during 
each  second  of  operation.  For  this 
purpose  a  cathode  ray-photoelectric 
cell  does  the  acting.  Each  minute 
light  and  dark  tint  on  the  original 
picture  must  be  reproduced  on  the 
receiving  films  with  the  same  shading 
and  without  variation  in  tone.  There 
are  the  shadows  in  the  light  and  dark 
coloring  of  the  original  to  maintain, 
not  only  at  one  station  but  at  every 
receiving  set  on  the  network.  The 
transmission  of  these  light  signals 
must  start  at  a  specific  moment  and 
all  receiving  sets  must  begin  operat¬ 
ing  at  that  same  moment. 

The  exactitude  with  which  the  sig¬ 
nals,  speed,  light  and  timing  are  co¬ 
ordinated  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
science  when  you  envisage  space  as 
the  great  factor  to  control. 

The  task  of  maintaining  this  setup 
and  carrying  on  its  development  to 
the  ultimate  end  required  the  need 
for  a  highly  trained  staff  of  engineers 
with  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
functions  to  be  performed,  so  a  lab¬ 
oratory  was  established  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Out  of  that  laboratory  has 
come  a  number  of  important  improve¬ 


ments  in  Wirephoto  and  its  sidelines 
arts.  Prescriptions  had  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  emulsion  to  be  used  on 
the  film,  the  photographic  print  paper 
and  the  myriad  of  elements  involved. 
The  cathode  ray-photoelectric  cell 
was  an  invention  of  the  laboratory. 
The  electric  method  of  correcting 
light  on  the  films  was  another.  The 
development  of  the  portable  trans¬ 
mitter,  which  could  be  taken  any¬ 
where  for  the  purpose  of  sending  pic¬ 
tures  over  the  wire  from  out-of-the- 
way  places  was  created,  as  were  a 
number  of  other  improvements. 

Plate  ProdMction  Next  Step 

As  it  stands,  Wirephoto  is  at  the  last 
gate  as  a  completed  miracle  worker. 
Still  the  work  in  the  laboratory  goes 
on.  There  are  other  goals  to  attain. 
The  control  of  the  elements  described 
have  furnished  great  possibilities  in 
other  lines.  Work  could  not  stop  with 
the  delivery  of  the  picture  to  the 
newspaper  editor.  Time  still  stands 
in  the  way  of  rapid  reproduction  in 
the  newspaper  itself. 

The  next  step  is  the  production  of 
the  plate  used  for  that  production. 
The  page  of  a  newspaper  plate  con¬ 
tains  more  than  half  a  million  dots 
to  make  up  a  half  tone.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  these  dots  are  of  differing  size 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  tones  in 
the  picture.  The  only  means  of  doing 
it,  other  than  that  used  for  the  last 
50  years,  brings  into  force  the  same 
elements  that  are  applied  to  Wire¬ 
photo — speed,  light,  electrical  control 
and  timing,  plus  one  further  factor, 
mechanical  inertia  and  the  science  of 
metallurgy. 

Daylight  is  breaking  through  the 
shadows.  Plates  have  already  been 
made.  But  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
A.P.  engineering  laboratory,  they 
must  be  of  the  same  precision  as 


Goins  in  Wirephoto's 
First  Six  Years 

Latest  additions  to  the  Associated 
Press  Wirephoto  network  are  the 
Huntingdon  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser  and 
Herald-Dispatch,  which  started  ab¬ 
breviated  service  on  Wednesday,  ex¬ 
actly  six  years  after  the  first  pictures 
flashed  across  the  10,000-mile  leased 
wire  network  on  Jan.  1,  1935. 

Outside  of  technical  developments, 
the  greatest  growth  of  Wirephoto  has 
come  in  the  abbreviated  service  which 
was  started  two  years  ago.  Today  51 
member  papers  receive  the  AP’s  ab¬ 
breviated  service,  which  gives  a  daily 
up  to  six  pictures  daily  from  the  main 
network. 

Many  Added  in  Last  18  Manths 

When  Wirephoto  service  started 
there  were  25  points  on  the  network 
serving  the  39  original  subscribers, 
who  made  possible  the  costly  inno¬ 
vation,  and  other  papers  receiving 
expedited  service.  Today  there  are 
29  points  on  the  network  servicing 
55  member  papers  and  the  51  others 
receiving  abbreviated  service  by  tele¬ 
phone  lines  from  main  points.  Vir¬ 
tually  all  of  the  abbreviated  service 
papers  have  been  added  within  the 
past  18  months. 

There  also  are  31  portable  sending 
machines  at  various  points  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

According  to  Harry  M.  Biele,  the 
AP’s  chief  engineer,  who  has  super¬ 
vised  the  technical  improvements  in 
Wirephoto,  the  future  of  Wirephoto 
may  be  seen  in  the  growth  of  the 
teletype. 

Last  year  saw  a  complete  revamp¬ 
ing  of  Wirephoto  as  it  stood  at  its  in¬ 
ception.  An  improved  receiving 
(Continued  on  page  25) 


This  map,  prepared  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  the  Associated  Press,  visualizes  the  AP  Wirephoto  network  on  its  sixth  anniversary, 
Jan.  I.  On  the  network  are  29  Wirephoto  points,  55  member  papers  receivinq  service  from  the  network,  and  51  papers  receiv¬ 
ing  the  abbreviated  Wirephoto  service  started  two  years  ago.  Thirty-one  portable  sending  machines  are  spotted  through  the  U.  S. 
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Eelvinator  Ups 
1941  Ad  Budget 
Fifteen  Per  Cent 

180  Newspapers  in  All 
Sections  of  Nation 
WiU  Be  Used 

Kelvinator’s  1941  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  showing  an  increase  of  at  least 
15%  over  1940,  will  use  180  news¬ 
papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
More  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
will  be  spent  to  advertise  the  latest 
model  electric  refrigerators,  C.  J. 
Coward,  Kelvinator  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  said  this  week,  and  a  solid  ma¬ 
jority  of  this  sum  will  go  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

About  a  million  dollars  have  been 
appropriated  for  dealer  co-operative 
advertising,  according  to  Mr.  Coward, 
and  80%  of  this  will  be  spent  for 
newspaper  advertising.  Kelvinator 
will  share  the  retailer’s  advertising 
bill  on  a  50-50  basis.  Mr.  Coward  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  that  he 
believes  that  co-operative  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  will  solve  the  problem  of 
increasing  advertising  in  particular 
localities  where  buying  power  has 
risen  due  to  national  defense  expen¬ 
ditures. 

“A  section  that  has  its  buying  power 
increased  by  these  expenditures,”  Mr. 
Coward  said,  “will  find  the  Kelvin¬ 
ator  retailer  increasing  his  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  we  will,  of 
course,  match  these  increases  on  a 
50-50  basis.” 

Majority  of  Adt  1,200  Lints 

Most  of  the  Kelvinator  ads  will  be 
of  the  1.200-line  size  although  in  some 
of  the  smaller  papers  the  ads  will  not 
be  more  than  600  lines— the  minimum 
size.  Copy  for  the  ads  will  be  broken 
up  into  sections  to  make  for  easier 
reading.  Small  line  cuts  showing  the 
difference  in  size  and  improvements 
of  the  different  priced  models  are  a 
new  feature  of  the  layouts.  The 
soundness  of  this  addition  was  proved 
in  recent  test  campaigns  in  the 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator,  Mr. 
Coward  said. 

Another  new  feature  of  the  1941 
layouts  are  the  small  drawings  of 
potatoes,  lamb  chops,  carrots,  and 
other  foods  dressed  up  to  look  like 
characters  from  a  funny  paper  strip 
or  an  animated  cartoon.  Each  charac¬ 
ter  tells  about  his  place  in  the  new 
refrigerator. 

Mr.  Coward  said  that  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  non-essentials  Kelvinator  had 
been  able  to  use  four  colors  for  all 
sales  promotion  pieces  and  use  more 
money  for  other  forms  of  promotion 
as  well  as  for  increased  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  majority  of  the  Kelvinator  ad¬ 
vertising  appears  between  February 
and  June,  although  co-operative  re¬ 
tail  advertising  continues  throughout 
the  year. 

Mr.  Coward  said  that  in  1940  ap¬ 
proximately  140  newspapers  were 
used  in  the  campaign. 

■ 

ECHAGUE  IN  U.  S. 

Oritz  Echague,  Paris  correspondent 
for  La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires  for 
twenty  years,  has  arrived  in  the 
United  States  and  will  tour  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  to  investigate  for  his 
newspaper  the  possibilities  of  con¬ 
tinental  solidarity  during  the  present 
crisis,  according  to  a  New  York  Times 
dispatch  Jan.  1. 


Advertisers,  Agencies 
Media  Are  Listed 

The  following  new  advertisers,  their 
agencies  and  the  media  to  be  used  as 
announced  this  week  by  Standard 
Advertising  Register  follow; 

Artmoore  Co.,  108  No.  Water,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. — “New  Art  Dryer  &  Cleaner” — John 
Barnes  Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  312  E.  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  &  Paul  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising,  520  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

— using  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Trade  Pa¬ 
pers,  Farm  Papers,  House  Organs  &  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers. — Dist. ;  Natl. 

Beyerle  Mfg.  Co.,  385  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City — “Maculette  &  Puritan  Sanitary 
Panties” — Wesley  Associates,  347  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City — Appro.  $2,000 — using 
Magazines. 

Culinart  Products,  Inc.,  927  W.  Concord, 
Chicago,  III. — “Creamy  Whip  Label  &  Pri¬ 
vate  Brands  Marshmallows  &  Royal  Lemon 
Cleanser.” — A.  Pokrass  Adver.,  310  So. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. — Distr.;  Natl. 

C.  O.  Jelliff  Mfg.  Corp.,  Southport,  Conn. 
— “Jelliff,  Kanthal  &  Lektromesh  Wire  Mesh.” 
— Alden  M.  Hammond  Adv.  Agency,  26 
Custom  House,  Providence,  R.  I. — using 
Trade  Papers.  Distr.;  Natl. 

R.  H.  Johnson  &  Co.,  64  Wall,  New  York 
City  —  “Securities.” — Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law,  Inc.,  131  Cedar,  New  York  City. 

Loma  Linda  Food  Co.,  Arlington,  Cal. — 
“Krisbits  l>ry  Cereals,  Ruskets,  Breakfast 
Cup  Coffee  Substitute.” — Gerth-Knollin  Adv. 
Agency,  68  Post,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Edwin 
P.  Gerth,  A.  E. — using  newspapers.  Maga¬ 
zines,  Trade  Papers,  Religious  Papers. 

McKenna  Metals  Co.,  229  Lloyd  Ave., 
Latrobe,  Pa. — “Kennametal  Tools,  Etc.” — 
Sykes  Adv.  Agency,  700  American  Bk.  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. — using  Magazines,  Trade  Pa¬ 
pers  &  Industrial  Films. 

Mac-Rac  Co.,  1212 — 19th,  Oakland,  Cal. — 
“Mac-Rac  Spring-Flex  Shoe  Care.”— Gerth- 
Knollin  Adv.  Agency,  68  Post,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. — using  Magazines. — Distr.;  Natl. 

States  Airlines,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  Car. — 
Advertising  Associates,  Inc.,  907  First  Natl. 
Bk.  Bldg.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. — C.  F.  Smith, 
Acct.  Exec. — using  Newspapers. 

Wishnick-Tumper,  Inc.,  295  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City — “Witco  Paints,  Pigments  & 
Chemicals” — Hazard  Adv.  Corp.,  295  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

■ 

Ads  Brought  More 
Tourists  to  Calif. 

When  2,530,643  out-state  tourists 
visited  California  during  the  382  days 
of  the  Golden  Gate  International  Ex¬ 
position  in  1939  and  1940,  they  set  a 
new  high  for  tourist-visitors.  During 
the  two  periods  they  spent  $328,762,470 
in  California. 

Clear  gain  in  tourist  expenditures 
over  totals  for  similar  periods  in  1938, 
a  normal  year,  established  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  as  a  $71,599,925  tourist  attraction. 

These  findings  are  reported  by  John 
F.  Forbes,  president  of  Californians 
Inc.,  non-profit  toiu'ist  advertising  or¬ 
ganization  of  San  Francisco. 

“The  Exposition  on  Treasure  Island 
was  a  wagon  to  which  we  hitched  the 
advertising  star,”  commented  Mr. 
Forbes.  “We  told  its  story  as  effec¬ 
tively  and  as  often  as  possible  in  paid 
advertising  space.  People  came  to  see 
the  show  and  to  see  California. 

“The  money  they  expended  here 
stimulated  business  throughout  the 
state.  New  friends  were  made,  ‘repeat’ 
prospects  cultivated.  The  value  of 
consistent,  appealing  advertising  was 
clearly  shown.  Sixteen  years  of  such 
community  advertising  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Exposition.  During 
those  years  the  advertising  helped 
bring  12-million  tourists  to  northern 
and  central  California.” 

In  summarizing  the  benefits  from  the 
tourist  during  the  Exposition  years  of 
1939-1940,  Mr.  Forbes  recalled  how 
California  had  pioneered  in  community 
advertising  to  attract  visitors.  In  the 
current  year,  1940-41,  his  report  shows, 
forty-six  states  are  competing  in  this 
advertising.  They  are  spending  $5,- 
475,800  for  the  patronage  of  the  tourist. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

THE  Enterprise  Engine  and  Foundry 
Company  of  San  Francisco  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Gerth-Knollin  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  to  direct  its  trade  journal 
and  direct  mail  advertising  campaign. 

Standard  Brands’  new  fast-delivery 
film  developing  service  is  being  ad¬ 
vertised  in  a  test  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  in  Birmingham,  Boston,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Buffalo,  Syracuse  and  Richmond. 
The  campaign,  which  will  run  for  ap¬ 
proximately  four  weeks,  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  advisability  of  advertising 
the  service  regularly. 

Removal  of  its  offices  to  new  and 
larger  quarters  in  the  Orpheum  Tlie- 
atre  Building,  846  S.  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  is  announced  by  the  Hill- 
man-Shane  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
of  that  city.  The  agency  will  occupy 
its  new  offices  on  January  1. 

Dayton  Acme  Company,  Cincinnati, 
manufacturer  of  precision  testing  in¬ 
struments  for  fluorescent  lighting  fix¬ 
tures,  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  the  Keelor  &  Stites  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  as  advertising  counsel. 

Houck  &  Company,  Advertising, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  has  been  awarded  the 
account  of  Cinder  Block,  Inc.,  Roa¬ 
noke,  manufacturers  of  high-pressure, 
steam  cured,  cinder-concrete  products. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

C.  T.  SOUTHWICK  has  joined  the 
Lee-Stockman  agency.  New  York 
City.  He  will  continue  to  serve  his 
former  clients  and  will  handle  several 
accounts  of  the  agency.  Mr.  South- 
wick  has  been  identified  for  twenty 
years  with  industrial  building  ma¬ 
terial,  and  technical  products  adver¬ 
tised  in  general  magazines.  He  was 
formerly  plan  and  research  counsel 
of  the  Erickson  Company,  and  subse¬ 
quently  had  his  own  agency. 

Woodrow  J.  Hargraves,  advertising 
salesman  on  the  Blackwell  (Okla.) 
Daily  Journal  since  1938,  has  resigned 
to  become  a  local  advertising  sales¬ 
man  on  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 
Hargraves  is  a  former  student  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  school  of 
journalism. 

George  P.  Slockbower,  executive 
vice-president  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Albert  F.  Schneider  as  assistant  art 
director,  effective  immediately.  Schnei¬ 
der  comes  to  Bamberger’s  after  seven 
years  as  art  director  of  the  Blaker 
Advertising  Agency  in  New  York. 
Before  that  he  had  his  own  studio  as 
an  industrial  designer  in  New  York. 

Charles  Cromboe,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  art  staff,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  is  recovering  from  an  ap¬ 
pendectomy.  He  was  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

Walton  Gardner,  of  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  and  Mrs.  Gardner 
are  the  parents  of  a  son,  bom  re¬ 
cently. 

E.  J.  Huber,  former  partner  of 
Huber  &  Creeden,  Boston,  has  joined 
Glaser-Gottschaldt,  Inc.,  same  city,  as 
production  manager.  Mr.  Huber  came 
to  Boston  originally  from  New  York, 
to  join  the  P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertising 
Agency. 

Lebanon  Woolen  Mills,  Inc.,  of 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  and  of  40  Worth 
Street,  New  York,  has  appointed  Bar¬ 
ton  and  Goold,  Inc.,  as  their  adver- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Barber  Shops 
Find  It  Pays 
To  Advertise 

Tenninal  Chain  Features 
Electric  Shaves  and 
Sun  Lamp  Treatment 

The  Terminal  Barber  Shops,  Inc., 
will  celebrate  30  years  of  newspaper 
advertising  this  month  with  a  $40,000 
increase  in  their  advertising  budget 
for  1941.  This  is  the  third  straight 
year  that  the  budget  has  been  in¬ 
creased. 

In  1939  $36,000  was  appropriated  for 
newspapers.  A  year  later  that  figure 
was  almost  doubled  with  a  $60,000 
budget.  At  least  95%  of  Terminal  ad¬ 
vertising  is  confined  to  newspapers. 

'41  Ads  in  Six  Cities 
In  1941  100-line  ads  will  appear  in 
newspapers  in  New  York,  ’Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  and 
Cincinnati.  Currently  the  ads  feature 
the  “Remington  Sun  Tan  Shave.”  For 
50  cents  a  Terminal  barber  will  give 
instruction  in  electric  shaving  tech¬ 
nique.  Following  the  shave  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  put  under  a  sun  lamp  for 
several  minutes. 

An  ad  featuring  the  electric  shave 
was  run  last  week  in  a  Pittsburgh 
newspaper  and  on  the  same  day  that 
the  ad  appeared  Terminal  barbers  gave 
245  electric  shaves.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  electric  shaves  per  day  is  said 
to  be  20. 

Besides  the  electric  shaves.  Ter¬ 
minal  ads  feature  “hospital  clean  ser¬ 
vice,”  “sun  tan  shave”  (a  blade  shave 
plus  treatment  under  a  sun  lamp), 
and  scientific  scalp  treatment. 

The  ads  depend  on  catch  headlines 
to  attract  attention.  “Gentlemen  pre¬ 
fer  bronze”  advertised  the  sun  lamp 
treatment;  “for  men  in  confinement” 
told  why  the  sun  treatment  was  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  to  office  workers;  and 
“if  your  wife  chose  your  barber,” 
featured  the  feminine  approval  of 
Terminal  haircuts.  Peter  Hilton  of 
Maxon,  Inc.,  writes  the  copy. 

Terminal,  with  51  shops,  claims  to 
be  the  largest  chain  of  barber  shops 
in  the  world. 

Nicholas  Wanderer  is  supervisor 
of  the  Terminal  Shops, 

Remington  Rand  announced  this 
week  that  its  electric  shavers  showed 
an  85%  volume  increase  for  1940  and 
that  advertising  for  1941  would  be 
increased  by  approximately  15%. 
Harry  Landsiedel,  vice-president  of 
Remington  Rand,  said  that  co-opera¬ 
tive  newspaper  dealer  advertising  had 
proved  very  successful  during  the 
past  two  years  and  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  ’41.  Approximately  16,000 
barbers  are  now  recommending  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  electric  shavers.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  handle  the 
account. 

RCA  RUNS  DEFENSE  AD 

A  five- column  advertisement  un¬ 
der  the  caption,  “Radio  Answers  the 
Call  of  National  Defense”  was  run  by 
the  Radio  Corp.  of  America  in  100 
newspapers  on  Dec.  30.  The  ad  was 
timed  to  break  one  day  after  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt’s  defense  talk.  On 
Dec.  23  the  same  copy  had  been  run 
in  New  York  newspapers. 

NEW  ART  DIRECTOR 

Joe  Geyer,  formerly  with  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  the  Lynn  Baker  Co.,  is 
now  associated  with  Schwab  &  Beatty, 
New  York,  as  art  director. 
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Christmas  Trade 
Hits  New  Highs 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

THE  MOST  PROSPEROUS  YEAR  for 
retail  business  since  1929  came  to  a 
close  with  a  surge  of  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  from  coast  to  coast,  despite  incle¬ 
ment  weather  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Many  cities  reported  record  and 
near-record  sales,  and  only  a  few 
scattered  regions  were  not  affected 
by  the  spending  splurge.  These  cities, 
however,  while  not  counting  their 
profits,  did  not  report  losses.  They 
also  are  optimistic  for  1941. 

For  example,  Cincinnati,  where 
Christmas  trade  started  off  with  a 
rush,  was  slowed  down  by  a  Kentucky 
trolley  strike,  and  while  Cincinnati 
stores  suffered,  neighboring  Covington 
and  Newport  business  men  reaped  the 
benefit. 

But  even  with  that  Cincinnati  busi¬ 
ness  representatives  reported  trade 
much  better  than  in  1939. 

All-Time  Record 

Business  in  Atlanta  set  an  all-time 
record,  giving  local  merchants  the 
best  year  in  more  than  a  decade. 

Business  percentage  gains  from  coast 
to  coast  ranged  from  2%  up  to  40% 
for  the  Christmas  holiday  shopping 
rush. 

Last-minute  gift  buying  flurries  im¬ 
mediately  before  Christmas  increased 
most  city  department  store  sales. 

Holiday  business  in  foods  was  ex¬ 
cellent  the  country  over. 

The  spurt  in  holiday  buying  across 
the  country  was  in  large  part  a  result 
of  increased  retail  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  during  the  weeks  preceding, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the 
week  which  ended  a  few  days  before 
Christmas,  retail  linage  in  more  than 
80  markets  was  up  more  than  20% 
over  the  corresponding  period  in 
1939. 

The  reports  from  various  cities 
follow: 

Although  not  up  to  expectations  in 
Boston,  retail  sales  between  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  were  approxi¬ 
mately  five  per  cent  ahead  of  last 
year  for  the  same  period. 

Christmas  trade  in  Providence 
benefited  from  the  highest  Novem¬ 
ber  payrolls  of  record  and  the  largest 
Christmas  savings  in  eight  years.  Re¬ 
tailers  representing  all  lines  of  trade 
report  individual  sales  gains  of  from 
five  to  10%  with  total  volume  best  in 
10  years. 

Philadelphia  Has  Ineraasa 

Christmas  retail  trade  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  increased  more  than 
10%  over  1939,  with  some  individual 
stores  reporting  sales  as  high  as  15% 
over  last  year.  The  boom  was  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  city’s  history. 

Department  store  sales  were  up 
14%  in  Pittsburgh  in  December  over 
a  year  ago.  Generally,  the  higher- 
priced  items  moved  better  than  in 
many  years.  Average  Christmas  re¬ 
tail  sales  were  much  higher  this 
year. 

Washington,  hub  of  the  nation’s 
activities  in  furthering  the  defense 
program,  experienced  a  peak  season 
when  store  sales  topped  levels  of  a 
year  ago.  For  one  ^ing,  there  are 
approximately  25,000  more  govern¬ 
ment  workers  on  the  payrolls  than 
last  year,  which  means  a  pay  increase 
of  about  $3,000,000  a  month. 


Department  store  sales  in  Washing¬ 
ton  began  the  upswing  early.  In  the 
four  weeks  ending  Dec.  14  sales  were 
8.2%  higher  than  sales  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  ending  Dec.  16, 

1939.  Railroads,  bus,  and  airplane 
lines  reported  the  heaviest  reserva¬ 
tions  in  history. 

Department  store  sales  for  the 
week  ended  Dec.  21  were  22.3%  over 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 
In  the  Richmond  Federal  Reserve 
District,  which  includes  Washington, 
the  increase  was  18%;  in  Baltimore  it 
was  14%;  in  a  selected  list  of  repre¬ 
sentative  cities  in  the  Washington 
area  it  was  14%. 

Cleveland  Sales  at  Peak 

Washington  retail  sales,  as  reflected 
in  department  store  business,  during 
the  week  ended  Dec.  21,  were  20.6% 
above  the  preceding  week  of  this 
year.  In  the  four-week  period  ended 
Dec.  21,  1940,  sales  were  11.6%  over 
the  four-week  period  ended  Dec.  23, 

1940. 

Accurate  figures  are  unavailable 
but  financial  editors  of  Cleveland 
newspapers  report  the  biggest  Christ¬ 
mas  retail  trade  in  a  decade.  Depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  were  up  almost  40% 
over  last  year.  Christmas  linage  in 
papers  also  was  up  considerably. 

Christmas  trade  in  Cincinnati 
started  at  the  fastest  tempo  since 
1929  but  was  slowed  up  by  Northern 
Kentucky  Trolley  strike,  which  forced 
40,000  Kentuckians  working  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  walk.  While  Cincinnati 
stores  suffered,  stores  in  Covington 
and  Newport  ben^ted  by  tieup. 
Merchants  report  trade  much  better 
than  last  year,  however. 

A  final  surge  of  Christmas  buying 
in  St.  Louis  sent  sales  for  the  week 
before  Dec.  25  to  a  new  high  for  at 
least  the  past  two  years,  and  prob¬ 
ably  beyond  that.  The  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  for  the  St.  Louis  district 
reported  that  total  department  store 
sales  for  the  seven  days  mentioned 
were  up  about  17%  compared  with 
1939,  and  more  than  25%  compared 
with  1938. 

St.  Paal  Trade  Batter 

Christmas  retail  trade  in  St.  Paul 
was  3%  better  than  a  year  ago,  despite 
two  abnormally  severe  snowstorms, 
which  blocked  streets,  highways  and 
induced  stores  to  close  early. 

Christmas  retail  trade  of  1940  in 
the  Minneapolis  area  held  its  own  as 
against  1939,  but  apparently  failed  to 
set  the  high  marks  recorded  else¬ 
where  in  the  nation.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  reported  that  for  De¬ 
cember  through  Christmas  Eve,  cur¬ 
rency  shipments  —  which  closely 
parallel  retail  trade — were  $13,300,000 
in  1940,  as  compared  with  $13,100,000 
in  1939. 

Observers  in  Indianapolis  say  that 
dollar  volume  of  1940  Christmas  re¬ 
tail  trade  may  approach  1929.  Far 
more  items  were  sold,  but  in  general 
they  weren’t  as  costly  as  presents 
bought  in  1929.  Also,  prices  still  are 
lower  than  they  were  in  that  year. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  profits 
will  prove  to  have  been  as  great  as 
in  1929. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  retail  stores  re¬ 
port  a  2%  average  increase  in  Christ¬ 


mas  sales  volume  over  1939,  bring¬ 
ing  1940  holiday  sales  about  on  a  par 
with  1937,  which  was  the  top  year  Ais 
side  of  1929.  Bank  clearings  for  De¬ 
cember  tell  part  of  the  story,  there 
being  an  increase  of  about  $12,000,- 
000  for  the  month  over  the  1939  fig¬ 
ure. 

New  Orleans  Christmas  retail  shop¬ 
ping  records  hit  a  10-year  peak,  ac¬ 
cording  to  preliminary  reports  from 
large  retail  houses.  Department  store 
heads  estimated  that  Christmas  busi¬ 
ness  this  season  was  10%  better  than 
that  in  1939,  which  in  turn  was  consid¬ 
erably  better  than  1938.  Although 
official  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
the  store  executives  estimate  the  1940 
windup  to  be  the  best  since  1929. 
Total  retail  sales  for  year  will  show 
an  increase  of  5  to  10%  over  1939,  it 
was  estimated. 

Establishing  an  all-time  record  for 
Atlanta,  Christmas  trading  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  upwards  of  $35,000,000  by 
the  Atlanta  Credit  Bureau.  This  was 
an  814%  gain  over  Yuletide  buying 
in  1939  and  closed  one  of  the  best 
years  Atlanta  merchants  have  had  in 
more  than  a  decade. 

Best  in  Dallas  History 

Many  stores  had  best  Christmas 
•  business  in  the  history  of  Dallas.  Av¬ 
erage  business  was  up  8%  over  1939, 
the  best  since  1929  in  most  cases. 

San  Francisco  and  the  entire  12th 
Reserve  District  enjoyed  the  best 
Christmas  retail  trade  in  a  decade, 
reserve  bank  figures  for  November 
showed.  While  November’s  spurt 
slackened  in  December’s  first  20  days, 
figures  for  the  three  days  before 
Christmas  must  be  completed  before 
determining  the  success  of  that  month. 
Preliminary  figures  from  seven  San 
Francisco  stores  showed  December 
trade  equal  to  the  first  20  days  of 
1939’s  December.  For  November,  San 
Francisco’s  adjusted  average  was  109, 
Oakland’s  143,  the  bay  area’s  118  and 
the  district’s  110. 

Christmas  retail  trade  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les  was  far  ahead  of  last  year  but  fell 
short  of  merchants’  early  season  ex¬ 
pectations  due  to  an  outbreak  of  in¬ 
fluenza  early  in  December,  which 
lasted  about  two  weeks.  Despite  this, 
some  merchants  reported  the  best 
business  in  10  years,  some  the  best 
they  ever  had,  and  some  of  the  best 
since  1927.  Business  in  November  was 
up  10%  over  November,  1939,  and 
promised  to  continue  as  strong  omtil 
the  flu  struck  and  scattered  shoppers 
into  outlying  shopping  districts. 


S.  O.  of  California 
Institutionals 
To  Run  Through  '41 

Continuation  of  its  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  which  nms  weekly 
in  newspapers  into  a  third  year  is 
announced  by  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California. 

The  series  of  one  column  10-inch 
advertisements  used  in  this  phase  of 
Standard’s  program  has  already  to¬ 
talled  36,000  lines  of  copy  in  each  of 
36  leading  Pacific  Coast  metropolitan 
newspapers  since  it  began  in  April 
of  1938. 

The  campaign  for  1941  is  planned 
for  each  week  of  the  year,  it  was 
learned.  Releases  are  through  San 
Francisco  offices  of  McCann-Erickson, 

Clock-like  regularity  of  the  copy, 
which  is  released  on  the  same  week¬ 


day  52  times  a  year,  gives  it  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  a  weekly  radio  broadcast  plus 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the 
printed  word.  Two  surveys  have 
proven  the  readership  of  the  copy, 
and  advertising  officials  merely  cite  its 
continuance  as  proof  of  its  success. 
Announcement  of  the  extension  of  the 
“program”  into  a  third  year  at  a  time 
when  radio  is  suffering  abdominal 
pains,  as  evidenced  by  Westinghouse 
cancellation  of  its  “Musical  Amer¬ 
icana”  series,  is  arousing  advertising 
circles.  Newspaper  advertising  men 
see  the  two  actions  as  proof  of  their 
claims  of  the  newspaper’s  advantages 
in  institutional  as  well  as  other  forms 
of  advertising  messages. 

Hiqh  Average  Readership 

Whatever  factors  dominate  the 
Westinghouse  cancellation,  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  extension  of  the  Standard 
series  are  clear  cut.  The  series  has 
been  defined  as  the  interpretative  ve¬ 
hicle  linking  Standard  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  advertising  has  been  divided 
into  three  major  types  of  articles. 
There  are  progressive  articles  about 
the  company  itself,  articles  about  the 
company’s  public  service  activities 
and  articles  in  support  of  special  civic 
activities. 

Specific  topics  have  ranged  from  his¬ 
torical  advances  and  employe  rela¬ 
tions  to  traffic  safety  promotion  and 
travelers’  aid  activities  and  thence  to 
articles  supporting  the  Pasadena  Tour¬ 
nament  of  Roses,  the  Red  Cross,  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  and  other  civic  activities. 

To  start  the  program,  it  ran  twice 
weekly  for  more  than  a  year.  Since 
July  1,  1940,  it  has  been  on  a  weekly 
schedule.  Through  newspaper  co¬ 
operation  and  the  constant  scheduling 
the  half-column  has  xisually  appeared 
in  the  same  location  weekly. 

Ross  Federal  Research  Corporation 
surveys  have  established  average 
readership  for  each  advertisement  at 
3.4%,  considerably  higher  than  that 
indicated  by  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  as  the  average 
one  column  10-inch  ad.  It  also  was 
shown  that  the  popularity  of  the  copy 
grows  with  its  continuity,  with  a  20% 
gain  for  the  second  survey.  The  first 
survey  was  made  after  25  weeks,  the 
second  in  November,  1939. 

Men  Read  Them  Mere 

The  advertisement  has  had  higher 
men  than  women’s  readership,  with 
22.6%  of  the  men  questioned  having 
read  one  or  more  of  the  ads  to  15.1% 
of  the  women.  Of  the  readers  of  any 
copy,  18.6%  read  the  series  frequently. 
High  occupational  groups  showed 
greater  preference  for  the  copy  than 
did  low  occupational  groups,  and 
43.6%  who  had  read  at  least  some  of 
the  ads  identified  them. 

About  half  of  those  who  had  read 
any  recent  copy  remembered  some 
portion  of  the  message  and  readership 
increased  among  those  who  read  more 
than  one  newspaper. 

The  particular  selling  idea  was  se¬ 
lected  to  supplement  regular  product 
selling,  to  defend  the  company’s  top- 
rimg  position,  to  stimulate  its  wide 
group  of  friends,  to  give  factual  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  company’s  good  citizen¬ 
ship  and  to  provide  editorial-type 
copy. 

V^ile  evidence  of  the  campaign’s 
effectiveness  cannot  be  shown  in  sta¬ 
tistics  or  charts,  its  favorable  accept¬ 
ance  has  been  proven  to  Standard. 
Verbal  compliments  galore,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  copy  among  special  groups 
and  communities  involved  and  the 
use  of  the  advertising  for  circularizing 
groups  have  been  noted. 
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Financial  News 
Rates  High  in 
Small  Dailies 

Inland  Survey  Shows  That 
Readers  Look  to  Home- 
Town  Market  Pages 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Circulation  managers  of  smaller 
dailies  should  be  aware  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  the  financial  news 
pages  of  their  newspapers  by  the 
reading  public.  Some  idea  of  the  hold 
these  pages  have  on  home-town  read¬ 
ers  is  reflected  in  the  final  report  on 
two  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
surveys  made  by  Richard  Joel,  for¬ 
mer  graduate  student  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  now  promotion 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Mr. 
Joel’s  research  was  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Frank  Thayer 
of  the  Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism. 

The  study,  embracing  18  Inland 
papers,  shows  the  local  market  and 
financial  page  is  read  by  57.9%  of  the 
readers  of  non-metropolitan  dailies. 
This  information  was  obtained  by  the 
papers  sending  reader  interest  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  subscribers.  Replies 
were  received  from  1,534  readers,  a 
sample  of  less  than  1%  of  the  total 
circulation  of  the  18  participating 
newspapers. 

Readership  Comparatively  High 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  ap¬ 
parent  high  reader  interest  in  finan¬ 
cial  or  business  news,  is  the  fact  145 
Inland  publishers,  who  replied  to  the 
publisher  questionnaire  on  the  same 
subject,  estimated  total  reader  pref¬ 
erence  for  this  type  of  news  to  be 
about  30%,  while  the  reader  survey 
showed  it  was  actually  57.9%. 

Readership  of  the  market  and  finan¬ 
cial  page  appeared  to  be  strongest 
among  farmers,  retailers  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  weakest  among  house¬ 
wives,  according  to  the  occupational 
breakdown  as  follows: 

Read  .Mways 

or  Never 

Group  Sometimes  Read 

Executives  .  64.7%  3S.3% 

Professional  Men  ami  Women  51.5  48.5 

Sales  Clerks  and  Salesmen...  54.9  45.1 

White  Collar  and  Office  Work¬ 
ers  .  46.2  53.8 

Skilled  Craftsmen  .  53.5  46.5 

Labor  and  Machine  Operators  56.3  43.7 

Retailers  and  Husinessmen. . .  67.9  32.1 

Housewives  .  35.1  64.9 

Farmers  .  86.2  13.8 

Government  Employes  .  67.3  32.7 

Miscellaneous  .  58.0  42.0 

85%  Raly  on  Local  Papar 
Another  interesting  sidelight,  from 
the  standpoint  of  circulators,  is  the 
fact  that  in  no  geographical  group  is 
the  metropolitan  market  and  financial 
page  read  by  more  than  20%  of  the 
readers  studied.  The  average  for  all 
groups  is  approximately  15%.  “This 
means,"  states  Mr.  Joel,  “that  about 
85%  of  the  readers  must  rely  upon 
the  small  city  daily  exclusively  for 
market  and  financial  information.” 

It  would  seem,  however,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  readers  either  glance  at  the 
financial  page  or  spend  less  than  five 
minutes  on  it,  according  to  the  sur¬ 
vey.  Mr.  Joel  suggests  that  financial 
and  market  news  be  presented  in  such 
a  way  that  the  reader  can  get  the 
maximum  amount  of  information  in 
the  shortest  length  of  time.  “This  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  utilization  of 
headline  business  news,  graphs  and 
charts  and  business  pictures,”  he  said. 

While  it  may  appear  the  survey  is 
too  fra^entary  te  be  taken  as  a  final 
report  on  the  subject,  it  should  be 
significant  to  circulation  managers 
that  financial  and  business  news  is  of 


UNION  OFFERS  $100,000  TOWARD  AD  PROGRAM 

THE  promotion  campaign  for  the  New  York  dress  industry,  which  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Julius  Hochman,  general  manager  of  the  Dress  Joint  Board, 
received  impetus  Dec.  27  when  Hochman  announced  that  David  Dubinsky, 
president  of  the  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union,  had  author¬ 
ized  him  to  state  that  the  ILGWU  would  start  the  advertising  ball  rolling 
with  a  contribution  of  $100,000.  The  union  suggested  that  an  advertising 
plan  based  on  an  expenditure  of  $1,500,000  for  one  year,  be  considered  by 
the  interested  parties.  One  million  of  this  sum  is  to  be  contributed  by  the 
industry,  the  remaining  half-million  to  be  raised  from  retailers,  textile  firms, 
real  estate  interests,  the  accessory  trades  and  bankers  who  are  interested 
in  seeing  the  city’s  dress  industry  grow.  Regarding  the  union  contribution 
Hochman  said:  “To  start  the  campaign  going.  President  David  Dubinsky, 
of  the  ILGWU,  has  authorized  me  to  pledge  a  contribution  of  $100,000  to  the 
Dress  Industry  Promotion  Fund,  on  the  condition  that  the  tag  and  label 
on  each  dress  bear  the  imprint  of  the  International’s  union  label,  and  that  the 
promotion  campaign  in  its  national  advertising  and  other  promotional  schemes 
include  the  union  label.” 


vital  interest  to  “Main  Street”  as  well 
as  Wall  Street. 

Oldtimers  Bring  Cheer 
ONCE  AGAIN,  oldtime  newspaper 
boys  brought  Christmas  cheer  to 
the  poor  in  several  cities.  To  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  former  newsboys 
in  at  least  three  cities,  in  co-operation 
with  local  newspapers,  scored  notable 
successes.  We  refer  to  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit  and  Chicago.  In  Pittsburgh, 
particularly,  the  event  was  of  an  out¬ 
standing  nature.  Annually,  250  of 
Pittsburgh’s  business,  civic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  leaders  are  recruited  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  in  a  two-hour  drive 
to  raise  funds  for  needy  children  in 
the  local  children’s  hospital. 

This  year’s  “Old  Newsboys  Day,” 
the  Press’  biggest  Christmas-season 
promotion,  broke  records  in  three 
classifications:  (1)  More  men  than 
ever  before  returned  to  their  corners 
and  sold  souvenir  editions  of  the 
Press;  (2)  More  cash  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  was  taken  in,  the  gross  receipts 
amounting  to  $14,027.91;  (3)  More 
publicity  throughout  the  nation  was 
received  for  this  event  with  Kate 
Smith  climaxing  the  notices  on 
Dec.  17  on  her  coast-to-coast  hook¬ 
up  at  noon. 

Fritzie  Zivic,  world’s  welterweight 
boxing  champion,  flew  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense  from  New  York,  where  he  was 
in  training  for  his  fight  with  Jenkins, 
to  Pittsburgh  and  donned  his  tradi¬ 
tional  change  apron.  After  gathering 
a  large  sum  for  the  crippled  children, 
he  flew  back  to  New  York  and  fought 
Jenkins  to  a  draw. 

Ties  In  With  Radio 

IN  ADDITION  to  sponsoring  its  Need¬ 
iest  Family  Fund  through  its  own 
news  columns,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  was  aided  by  WMAQ  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  three  all-night  broadcasts,  fea¬ 
turing  NBC  “marathon”  entertainers 
who  brought  in  a  total  of  $3,879.64  in 
pledges  during  the  three  sessions.  In 
three  years,  the  WMAQ  radio  parties 
have  netted  $13,144.70  for  the  Daily 
News  Neediest  Family  Fund. 

Goes  to  10c  a  Week 

EFFECTIVE  Dec.  19,  the  Kansas  City 
Kansan  lowered  its  weekly  deliv¬ 
ery  price  from  15  to  10  cents  for  all 
seven  issues,  including  an  eight-page 
tabloid  comic  section  in  color  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Thus,  according  to  the  Kansan’s 
full-page  announcement,  the  paper 
will  be  the  only  newspaper  in  Amer¬ 
ica  delivering  readers  seven  issues  a 
week,  plus  a  color  comic  section  on 
Sunday  for  10  cents  a  week.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  refers  to  the  Kansan  as 
“the  greatest  newspaper  ‘buy’  in 
America.” 

NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

The  West  Point  (Miss.)  Daily  Times 
Leader  has  named  the  Wallace  Wit- 
mer  Company  as  its  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  effective  Jan.  1. 


Dix  Organization 
Buys  Another 
Ohio  Daily 

E.  C.  Dix.  Father,  and 
Four  Sons  Purchase  Fifth 
Paper  in  State 

The  Bellaire  (Ohio)  Daily  Leader, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Dix  news¬ 
paper  interests,  which  also  own  pa¬ 
pers  in  Martins  Ferry,  Ravenna,  Kent, 
and  Wooster,  Ohio.  Martins  Ferry  is 
about  eight  miles  up  the  Ohio  river 
from  Bellaire,  and  was  purchased  by 
the  Dix  interests  just  a  year  ago. 

Gordon  C.  Dix,  who  a  year  ago  left 
Wooster  for  Ravenna  and  took  over 
the  business  department  of  the  Ra¬ 
venna  Evening  Record,  has  gone  to 
Bellaire  and  will  assume  the  manage¬ 
ment  there.  Robert  C.  Dix,  who 
has  had  editorial  management  of 
the  Kent  and  Ravenna  papers,  has 
also  assumed  the  business  man¬ 
agement  of  the  two  publications. 
M.  A.  Wolcott,  who  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Kent  and  Ra¬ 
venna  papers  for  several  years,  now 
will  look  after  the  business  affairs  of 
the  Kent  Courier  Tribune. 

The  Dix  organization  is  comprised 
of  E.  C.  Dix  of  Wooster,  president, 
and  his  four  sons.  Raymond  Dix  is 
general  manager  of  the  Wooster  Rec¬ 
ord,  Robert  is  at  Kent  and  Gordon  at 
Bellaire  as  stated,  and  Albert  Dix  is 
in  charge  of  the  Martins  Ferry  Times. 
A  fifth  son,  Harlan  Dix,  is  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  Hiram  college. 

The  Bellaire  Leader  has  been  owned 
by  the  Sherlock  Brothers  Co.,  com¬ 
posed  of  A.  J.  Sherlock,  H.  E.  Sher¬ 
lock,  B.  A.  Sherlock  and  M.  F.  Sher¬ 
lock,  all  of  whom  are  retiring  from 
the  publishing  business  in  Belmont 
county  this  week. 

CENSOR  EXPLAINS  DUTY 

C.  J.  Ratcliffe,  Acting  Controller  of 
the  Press,  in  a  broadcast  from  London 
Jan.  1  described  the  censorship  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  “the  rationing  of  the  news.” 
Declaring  there  was  no  intention  of 
hiding  ugly  facts  from  the  people,  he 
said  the  censorship’s  only  aim  was 
to  bar  information  that  might  help 
the  Nazis.  If  the  government  per¬ 
mitted  the  announcement  of  town 
names  after  every  bombing,  he  as¬ 
serted,  “it  would  enable  the  enemy  to 
correct  errors  in  navigation  and  be 
more  accurate  the  next  time.” 

AD  WOMEN'S  COURSE 

The  12th  Annual  Survey  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Course  for  young  women  in 
business,  sponsored  by  Advertising 
Women  of  New  York,  Inc.,  starts  its 
second  semester  Jan.  6,  in  the  con¬ 
ference  room  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
Building,  with  a  lecture  on  newspapers, 
by  Kenneth  Collins,  New  York  Times. 


Skott  'Takai. 


WHEN  members  of  the  Kingston 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Leader  staff  returned 
to  work  on  Christmas  night,  they 
found  things  unusually  dull.  Nothing 
that  resembled  a  worthwhile  story 
could  be  discerned  in  any  section  of 
the  paper’s  territory.  And  so  one  of  | 
the  members  of  the  staff  submitted  the 
following  to  the  desk: 

It  was  the  night  after  Christmas  and 
all  through  the  Leader, 

Not  a  story  could  be  found  that 
would  interest  a  reader; 

And  the  city  room  watched  in  the 
greatest  of  despair. 

In  the  hope  that  a  story  would  pop 
up  somewhere. 

■ 

THE  China  Press  of  Shanghai  gives 
an  all-out  welcome: 

“Shanghai  welcomes  back  the  entire 
Mark  L.  Moody  family.  There  isn’t  a 
thing  doing  around  town  of  commu¬ 
nity  interest  which  will  benefit  by 
their  return.” 

■ 

IF  EMILY  POST  reads  all  the  papers 
in  which  her  syndicated  column  ap¬ 
pears,  she  must  have  thought  this 
typographical  error  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  was.  to  say  the 
last,  “abdominable.” 

“Elxcepting  under  very  special 
circumstances,  to  take  an  uninvited 
guest  to  a  meal  at  anyone’s  house, 
perhaps  still  worse  to  a  restaurant 
it  the  purse  of  the  hostess  is  not  well 
filled,  is  in  my  opinion  abdominable 
behavior.” 

a 

THE  FOLLOWING  paragraph  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Journal: 

“A  contingent  of  243  air  corps  men 
from  Barksdale  Field  entrained  Fri¬ 
day  night  for  Newport  News,  Va., 
where  they  will  sail  aboard  the  United 
States  transport  Shadow  Ferry  for 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.” 

A  Times  reporter  rewrote  the  story, 
also  calling  the  transport  “Shadow 
Ferry.”  However,  Lenora  Routon, 
editing  the  reporter’s  copy,  had  a 
suspicion  something  was  wrong.  She 
called  Barksdale  Field,  and  sure 
enough,  the  transport  was  the  Cha- 
teau-Thierry. 

■ 

ANYWAY,  it  almost  was  a  clean  bill 
of  health. 

Headline  in  the  Detroit  News: 
PONTIAC  JURY 

ACQUITS  MAY 
Defendant  Ordered  Held  for  Sanitary 
Test 


Euitok  &  1*1  RLiSHEX  will  pay  $2  for  each 
■Short  Take"  acccptcti  and  ptibli.slird.  Those 
not  u-^ed  will  not  l>e  returned. 


UP  WESTINGHOUSE  ADS 

An  increase  of  from  10  to  15%  in 
the  1941  advertising  schedules  of  elec¬ 
tric  appliances  was  announced  this 
week  by  Westinghouse  Co.  The  in¬ 
crease  applies  to  both  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Copy  for  large  appli¬ 
ances  will  break  in  90  newspapers  in 
February.  Distribution  of  the  new 
Laundromat  automatic  washer  will 
be  followed  by  newspaper  advertising 
and  a  campaign  in  leading  trade  pa¬ 
pers  will  break  this  month.  Roger  H. 
Bolin  is  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  merchandise  di¬ 
vision.  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  is  the 
agency. 

■ 

MIDWEST  MEETING 

The  Midwest  Circulation  Managers' 
Association  will  hold  its  26th  annual 
convention  in  the  Muehlebach  Hotel. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  10-11-12. 


R 
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How  to  put  a  product  in 
Philadelphia  homes 

Careful,  impartial  study  of  reading  habits  in  Philadelphia  proves  that  The  Evening  Bulletin 
is  one  of  the  most  fhoroiujhly  read  newspapers  in  America.  A  recent  survey  by  Publication 
Research  Service  of  Chicago  in  which  a  cross  section  of  men  and  women  in  Philadelphia  was 
asked:  “How  much  time  did  you  spend  reading  these  newspapers  yesterday?”  shows  that: 

Men  spend  an  average  time  of  54.5  minutes  reading  The  Bulletin 
— 43.8%  more  time  than  on  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper. 

Women  spend  an  average  of  52.8  minutes  on  The  Bulletin— 

43.1%  more  time  than  on  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper. 

That  is  why  impartial  investigation  among  34,636  Philadelphia  shoppers  showed  that  The 
Evening  Bulletin  is  preferred  for  advertising  readership  by  more  people  than  all  other 
newspapers  combined.  The  Evening  Bulletin  gets  consumer  response  .  .  .  because  it  has  reader 
interest  and  reader  confidence. 

Let  your  advertising  agency  show  you  how  The  Evening  Bulletin  .  .  .  with  95%  of  its  large 
circulation  concentrated  uithin  the  Philadelphia  retail  trading  area  .  .  .  will  give  effective 
coverage  of  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest  city  home  markets,  at  one  of  the  lou'est  costs 
per  reader  in  America. 

fuariv  mu/,  j/ie  UMiueli^ 

^  W  Copyright,  19iO,  Bulletin  Company,  Philadelphia 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHE 


Sees  1941  as  Great 
Year  for  Dailies 

W.  T.  Cresmer,  President  of  “Special' 
Firm,  Sees  Great  Opportunity  for 
Selling  Primary  Medium 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


NATIONAL  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  have  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  constructive  selling  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  prim¬ 
ary  advertising 
medium  in  1941 
they  have  ever 
had,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  William  T. 

Cresmer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Williams, 

Lawrence  and 
Cresmer,  pub¬ 
lishers’  represen¬ 
tative. 

Mr.  Cresmer, 
who  has  been 
with  his  present 

organization  for  William  T.  Cresmer 


33  years  and  previous  to  that  was  a 
newspaper  advertising  manager  for 
five  years,  told  Editor  &  Pubusher 
that  newspapers  stand  ready  to  serve 
national  advertisers  in  a  way  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  advertiser  to 
take  advantage  of  increased  buying 
power  under  the  U.  S.  national  de¬ 
fense  program. 

Selling  Methods  Improved 

Looking  back  over  his  long  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  special  representative,  Mr. 
Cresmer  commented  upon  the  im¬ 
proved  selling  methods  of  represen¬ 
tatives,  generally.  “They  are  better 
equipped  to  sell  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “The  alert  special  rep¬ 
resentative  today  must  know  his  field 
and  his  newspapers  thoroughly  in 
order  to  give  advertising  agencies  and 
their  clients  the  best  possible  service 
at  a  moment’s  notice.” 

Directing  his  attention  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  Mr.  Cresmer  urged 
advertisers  to  cultivate  a  keener  ap¬ 
preciation  of  newspapers  as  a  basic 
advertising  medium.  He  referred  to 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspapers 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
as  one  of  the  most  constructive  and 
helpful  selling  tools  that  newspapers, 
and  their  specials,  have  ever  had  to 
instruct  advertisers  on  how  to  use 
newspapers  intelligently. 

FUxibU  Madiam 

“Regardless  of  the  medium  itself, 
newspaper  advertising,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  designed  to  meet  present-day 
competition  to  gain  the  attention  of 
the  reading  public,”  he  declared. 
“The  proper  kind  of  copy  is  essential 
if  advertising  is  to  be  read  and  bring 
increased  sales  to  the  advertiser.  The 
continuing  studies  show  that,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  retail  advertiser  is 
doing  a  ‘smarter  job’  in  newspapers 
than  is  the  average  national  adver¬ 
tiser.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why 
advertisers  need  to  be  dull  and  drab 
when  using  newspapers.  Yet  many 
national  advertisements  lack  the  lus¬ 
ter  and  smart  appeal  that  character¬ 
izes  department  store  copy.” 

Mr.  Cresmer  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
papers  will  increase  in  value  to  the 
advertiser  during  the  coming  year 
which  portends  to  hold  great  news 
significance.  “The  newspaper  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  every  family  today,”  he 
added. 

“Similarly,  newspapers  offer  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  flexible  medium,  with  a 


maximum  of  penetration  from  a  cir¬ 
culation  standpoint,  and  a  readership 
intensity  equal  to  no  other  medium. 
Radio  may  make  a  passing  impression, 
but  it  does  not  afford  the  opportunity 
to  make  as  deep  an  impression  as  does 
the  printed  word.  Radio  cannot  do 
a  complete  selling  job  alone.  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  to  be  successful,  must  first 
build  their  business  with  newspaper 
advertising  that  reaches  the  great  mass 
of  American  people  every  d  v  of  the 
year.” 

Mr.  Cresmer  voiced  his  confidence 
in  the  advertiser’s  keen  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  newspaper’s  unique  posi¬ 
tion  in  creating  consumer  demand  for 
goods  during  the  coming  year  imder 
the  defense  program.  Based  on  his 
firsthand  experience  in  the  business, 
Mr.  Cresmer  asserted  that  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  their  representatives,  should 
have  ample  opportunity  to  show  ad¬ 
vertisers  how  they  can  cultivate  new 
markets  during  1941. 

Before  going  into  the  representative 
business,  Mr.  Cresmer,  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  old  Fresno  (Cal.) 
Democrat,  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  the  “raisin  man.”  Each  year 
he  would  send  a  card  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agents,  stating: 

“I  am  coming  with  a  bunch  of 
raisins  and  reasons  why  you  should 
use  the  Fresno  Democrat.” 

His  reputation  spread  from  coast 
to  coast  and  when  he  became  Chicago 
manager  of  the  old  firm  of  Williams 
and  Lawrence  in  1905,  he  was  well 
known  to  advertisers  in  every  section 
of  the  country.  In  1911,  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Williams,  Law¬ 
rence  and  Cresmer.  Nine  years  ago 
he  was  named  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  when  the  late  W.  H.  Law¬ 
rence  retired  to  become  chairman  of 
the  board.  Previously,  the  late  S.  C. 
Williams,  first  president  of  the  Six 
Point  League  in  New  York  City, 
headed  the  company  as  one  of  the 


pioneers  in  ihe  special  representative 
field. 

Mr.  Cresmer  has  attended  every 
convention  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  since  its  inception  27 
years  ago.  He  has  seen  the  growth  of 
the  selling  structure  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  field.  In  commenting  on  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  “good  old  days”  when  news¬ 
paper  advertising  was  sold  largely  on 
claims,  “with  the  last  man  making 
the  largest  claim  usually  getting  the 
order,”  Mr.  Cresmer  said  newspaper 
space  is  bought  today  on  a  science 
basis.  “Not  only  is  circulation  a 
known  fact,  but  with  the  reader  in¬ 
terest  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  many  of  the  unknown  ele¬ 
ments  are  being  eliminated,”  he  said, 
“so  that  advertisers  have  both  quan¬ 
titative  and  qualitative  measuring 
sticks  to  apply  to  the  medium.  This 
makes  for  more  constructive  selling 
and  buying  for  all  concerned.” 

“Dean''  of  ''Specials" 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Cresmer  is  not  only 
a  “dean”  among  specials,  but  he  also 
holds  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  pioneer  airplane  passengers.  Thir¬ 
teen  years  ago  this  Christmas — Dec. 
23,  1927 — he  left  San  Francisco  on  a 
single-motored  Boeing  air  mail  plane 
for  Chicago.  He  arrived  in  Chicago 
on  Christmas  Eve,  after  changing 
planes  five  times  and  experiencing  a 
forced  landing  in  a  snowstorm  in  a 
farmer’s  barnyard  near  Lexington, 
Neb.  The  trip  cost  him  $200,  one¬ 
way,  and  a  new  derby  hat. 


P/cru/f£S 


No  drtmttle  wir  picture  from  ebroed.  tnne- 
mttted  instenUneouelT.  can  eoinpare  with 
the  lacal  icene.  bowerer  modeit  the  aubject. 
The  Day’e  alert  camera  men  are  out  tor 
"spot’'  news  subjects  ...  get  them  .  .  . 
whether  It  be  a  bridfe  luncheoo  or  great  fire. 

They  can — and  do  appear — the  same  day, 
because  The  Day  has  Its  own  modem  en- 
graylng  plant,  geared  to  do  the  Job  In  a 
matter  ot  ipllt-aeeonds.  Answer— constantly 
Increasing  elrculatloo  .  .  .  splendid  reader 
response. 


“Every  time  we  would  land,  I 
pulled  my  ‘iron  hat’  down  firmly 
order  to  ‘protect’  myself,  in  case  of  i' ' 
bad  landing.  When  we  became  lot 
over  Nebraska  in  the  snowstorm  am 
landed  in  the  barnyard,  much  to  th 
consternation  of  the  cows  and  chick 
ens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  farmer  an 
his  wife,  the  hat  was  knocked  dow 
over  my  eyes.  By  the  time  I  reache 
Chicago,  the  derby  hat  was  restin^ 
on  my  ears.  When  I  finally  arrived 
home,  unexpectedly,  for  my  famil] 
thought  I  was  going  to  spend  Christ! 
mas  in  California,  my  wife  was  so  sur ; 
prised  that  she  sank  down  in  a  chaii 
on  which  I  had  tossed  my  derbjf 
That  was  the  end  of  my  iron  hat.”  i 

Although  a  native  of  Monticellt 
Ill.,  Mr.  Cresmer’s  family  moved  ti 
California  when  he  was  a  boy  L> 
years  old.  His  first  newspaper  ei 
perience  was  as  a  reporter  and  late 
editor  of  the  Riverside  (Cal.)  Enter¬ 
prise.  He  later  became  a  member  c ' 
the  Enterprise  advertising  departmec 
prior  to  joining  the  old  Fresno  Demo 
crat.  Today,  his  organization  rep 
resents  12  newspapers,  the  majorit 
of  which  are  located  on  the  Paci£ 
Coast 

Mr.  Cresmer’s  two  outdoor  hobbie 
are  hunting  and  fishing.  He  main 
tains  a  summer  home  in  the  Rockie 
at  Vermejo  Park,  N.  M.  There  b 
hunts  mountain  “cats”  and  goes  troi! 
fishing.  Another  hobby  is  his  art  col 
lection,  which  is  considered  to  be  on 
of  the  finest,  so  far  as'  American  o. 
paintings  go  in  the  U.  S. 


ON  THE  PLATFORM  — 

Of  Worcester’s  $2,000,000  municipal 
auditorium,  Richard  Crooks  —  Rose 
Bampton  —  Anna  Kaskas  —  Charles 
Kullmann  and  other  distinguished 
artists  in  seven  great  concerts  attended 
by  more  than  20,000  enthusiastic  music- 
lovers  in  this  city  where  for  81  years  the 
Festival  has  been  an  annual  tradition. 

IN  THE  LOBBY  — 

Daughters  of  Worcester  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  mechanics  mingling  in 
a  brilliant  fashion  promenade  quite 
as  traditional  as  the  Festival  itself, 
and  quite  as  significant. 

ADVERTISERS  — 

Need  no  knowledge  of  music  to 
recognize  these  Festival  throngs  as 
sure  evidence  of  a  market  where 
\  people  are  able  and  willing  to 

spend  freely  in  order  to  live  well. 


GRAM-GAZETTE 


^  Massachusetts 

GEORGE  F,  BOOTH,  Publisher 

P.\UL  BLOCK  AND  .\SSOCl.\TE.S,  Sational  Rcr' esentatives 
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'To  meet  the  challenge  of  change..." 

in  the  words  of  the  Minneapolis  Times- 
Tribune  . . .  these  progressive  papers  are  now 
appearing  in  an  Intertype  news  type.  Their 
choice  was  SV2  point  Intertype  Ideal,  set  on  a 
9V2  point  slug.  In  the  first  of  a  splendid  series 
of  announcements  concerning  the  new  type, 
the  Times-Tribune  said: 

“See  how  much  more  easily  your  eyes  glide 
over  the  new  type.  Through  the  bigger,  more 


INCANDESCENT  LAMP  DEPARTMENT 

GENERAL  @  ELECTRIC 

CX)MPANY 

tlGMTING  ncSCAMCH  L.BOA.TOMV  NCl.  PAWN 

MATTMCW  LUCMIC1M  O^CW  CLCVCIANO.  OHIO 


iJovomber 

Mr.  0.  E.  Blckelhaupt  Twonty-Plvo 

President  and  Publisher  1940 

The  Tlmes-Trlbune 
Ulnneapolls,  Plnn. 

Dear  Mr.  Blckelhaupt: 

For  many  years  our  laboratory  has  prosecuted 
researches  in  seeing,  during  which  we  have 
developed  new  criteria  and  techniques  for 
measuring  seeing,  seeing  conditions  and  the 
effects  of  seeing.  As  a  consequence  we  are 
always  interested  In  any  constructive  effort 
toward  reducing  the  severity  of  the  critical 
tasks  of  seeing  with  which  our  modem  civiliza¬ 
tion  Is  burdened. 


It  has  Just  come  to  our  attention  that  you 
have  changed  the  body-type  dress  of  the  Tlmes- 
Trlbune.  We  subjected  your  old  and  new  types 
to  measurements  by  means  of  the  Lucklesh-Moss 
Visibility  Meter  and  find  that  the  visibility 
of  your  new  type  Is  20  percent  greater  than 
that  of  the  old  type.  This  Is  a  marked  advance 
In  visibility  and  consequently  In  readability. 

I  believe  you  and  your  readers  will  be  Interested 
to  know  that  this  Increase  In  visibility 
corresponds  approximately  to  the  difference  In 
visibility  between  two  successive  lines  on  the 
common  test-chart  of  the  eyesight  specialist. 

May  I  congratulate  you  for  your  Interest  In 
the  welfare  of  your  readers  and  your  constructive 
effort  In  promoting  the  visibility  and  readability 
of  your  newspaper. 


MDuckleshtUC. 


Yours  very  truly. 


rounded  letters  — as  through  larger,  opened 
windows — streams  clean  white  light.  You  who 
follow  the  news  so  minutely  these  days,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  hurricane  world  develop¬ 
ments,  will  unquestionably  find  this  new  type 
as  welcome  in  its  way  as  a  world  armistice. 

“The  Tribune  hopes  that  this  new  type  will 
fulfill  its  purpose :  Easier  reading  and  less  eye- 
strain  to  you  alV^ 

A  leading  feature  of  the  Times-Tribune  series 
was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Matthew  Luckiesh,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  General  Electric’s  Lighting  Research 
Laboratories.  Dr.  Luckiesh’s  letter  appeared 
in  the  morning  Tribune  and  in  the  afternoon 
Times-Tribune  in  full-page  space  and  is  repro¬ 
duced  herewith. 


20%  greater 

I^SIBILITY 

‘if  soys  G-E  Sciehtik 


Are  YOU  meeting  ^^the  challenge  of  chang&^f 
Investigate  Intertype  news  types . . .  and  step 
ahead.  Write  for  specimens  to  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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S70  000  Sl30Ilt  For  Ads  similar  period  in  absolute  ban  on  use  of  handbills  as 

_  ..  ^  ,  1940.  Advertisements  of  the  200  line  a  means  of  advertising  dealers’  wares. 

Jt5y  J^^CirSnCul  COimnitlGG  size  wUl  mn  in  the  American  Weekly  • 

The  No  Foreign  War  Committee  has  rotogravure  sections  of  54  ARKANSAS  CHANGES 

spent  approximately  $70,000  to  adver-  newspapers.  Severa' 
tise  its  objectives  and  to  solicit  con-  used  in  the 

tributions,  a  spokesman  for  the  com-  from  Janus 

mittee  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week.  At  a  press  conference  in  Wash-  Second  ’  Ingersoll 
ington  Verne  Marshall,  chairman  of  popular  priced  field, 
the  committee,  said  on  December  30, 
that  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 
was  committed  to  an  expenditure  “up 
to  $100,000”  to  further  the  cause  of 
the  Committee. 

Proctor  M.  Fiske,  the  Committee’s 
publicity  director,  said  that  response 
to  the  second  series  of  ads  which  ran 
in  over  70  newspapers  Dec.  30  was  y  , 

“overwhelming”  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee  hoped  to  finance  future  ads 
with  private  contributions. 

No  further  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Committee  in  its  threat  to  file 
suit  for  libel  against  the  newspaper 

PM  unless  retractions  are  printed  for  HANDBILLS  BANNED 

alleged  misstatements  regarding  an 
interview  with  Marshall 


*  Harry  W.  Haines,  publisher,  Blythe- 

imich  yjiig  (Ark.)  Courier-News,  announced 
the  following  changes  in  personnel, 
^eep-  effective  Jan.  1;  J.  Graham  Sudbury, 
editor,  resigned  to  become  deputy 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  Chick- 
sawba  District  of  Mississippi  coimty; 
he  is  succeeded  by  Samuel  F.  Norris, 
who  has  been  advertising  manager  for 

__  _  _  _ _  assumes  the  several  years.  Laymond  Crump,  for- 

westem  managership  of  ’  Metropolitan  merly  of  the  United  Press  bureau  at 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.,  with  head-  Tulsa,  Okla.,  joins  the  reportorial  staff 
quarters  in  Chicago,  effective  Jan.  5.  the  Courier-News.  Mrs.  Samuel 
it  was  announced  Dec.  30  in  New  Norris  has  resigned  as  city  editor 
J.  H.  Reilly  will  be  in  charge  and  will  be  employed  part-time  in 
of  the  Detroit  office  and  Harry  C.  feature  writing. 

Baldwin  is  transferring  from  the  west-  k  wt  i 

ern  office  to  the  eastern  office.  ADRIAN  J.  COMBE 

Death  claimed  Adrian  J.  Combe,  54- 
year-old  advertising  executive  of  the 
Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans 
States  Dec.  27  shortly  after  he  had 
A  revised  code  of  regulations  to  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke.  Mr.  Combe, 

govern  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  who  was  classified  manager  for  the 

the  District  of  (Columbia,  drafted  by  two  newspapers,  had  been  an  execu- 

the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  tive  of  the  Times-Picayune  and  one 

Advertising  of  Ingersoll  watches  will  Board  and  sent  to  the  District  Com-  of  its  predecessors,  the  Times-Demo- 

be  twice  as  large  in  the  first  six  months  missioners  for  approval,  proposes  an  crat,  for  30  years. 


NEA  client  newspapers 
will  be  playing  these 
features  on  Monday, 
Jan.  6. 


“Bermuda  at  War”  .  ,  . 
first  of  three  stories  by 
Tom  Wolf,  special 
writer  sent  by  NEA  to 
report  on  that  strategi¬ 
cally  important  base. 


Rockford  Buoinoss 


“Winter  Sports  Lines” 
.  .  .  first  in  a  new  series 
of  sports  cartoons  by  Art 
Krenz,  showing  how 
cold-weather  games  got 
that  way. 


“Come  and  Get  It”  .  .  . 
first  of  12  short,  illus¬ 
trated  articles  by  W.  L. 
duBois,  telling  readers 
what  to  eat  in  winter — 
and  why. 


Factory  payrolls  and  employment  in  Rockford  are 
now  at  the  highest  levels  ever  known  - 157.2  and 
13Z2  of  the  1926*'27  overages.  Retail  sales  are  set¬ 
ting  new  records.  Whot's  more,  they'll  continue 
to  grow  as  further  defense  orders  pour  into  this 
second  largest  machine  tool  city  in  America.  In 
addition.  Camp  Grant  is  now  being  made  reody. 
When  finished  it  will  have  the  largest  recep¬ 
tion  building  for  conscripts  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  training  grounds  for  nation's  largest  med¬ 
ical  replacement  center,  numbering  lOJlOOor  more 
soldiers.  By  every  consideration,  Rockford  today 
is  one  of  the  top  markets  of  the  country,  will 
be  on  even  better  market  during  the  coming  days 
of  1941.  Dont  delay  your  sales  preparations  another 
day.  Put  Rockford  newspapers  on  your  business 
preparedness  program  at  once. 


Starting  Monday,  with 
full-page  promotion  in 
many  papers,  is  the 
timely  serial  “Con¬ 
script’s  Wife”  by  Betty 
Wallace. 


Marian  Young’s  advance 
story  on  “Fashion  Fu¬ 
tures,”  upcoming  New 
York  style  show,  will 
take  top-of-the-page  in 
many  Monday  papers. 


NEA  poinls  the  way 
toward  livelier  papers! 
May  we  tell  you  more 
about  it? 


Reg  ister-Republic 
mORRIRG  5TRR 


Whafs  in  this  PAY-ROLL  Envelope? 

In  this  "pay-envelope”  report  for  the  New  Year,  there  is  optimism,  human 
happiness,  and  security — the  stuff  of  which  SALES  are  made.  There  are  more 
— many,  many  more — workers  added  to  pay-rolls — weekly  pay-rolls  are  far 
higher.  Building  projects,  in  dollar-value,  are  the  largest  in  many  years. 

Industry  is  booming.  Power  output  makes  new  highs. 

Retail  sales  jumped  from  $4,704,233,000  in  one  year  to  $5,385,565,000 — a 
gain  of  $509,415,000,  or  27%  for  the  State  WITHOUT  New  York  City. 

Where  there’s  money  to  spend  and  to  spare  from  the  pay-envelope,  there’s 
money  to  respond  to  advertising.  Outside  the  thousands  of  diversified  plants 
in  New  York  State  are  the  parked  CARS  of  the  workers — an  index  of  per 
capita  buying-power.  When  they  haven’t  GOT  IT — they  W-A-L-K. 


STATE 

Sehs  Hit 


Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  (E) 
Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 
Binghamton  Press  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) 
Cortland  Standard  (E) 

Geneva  Times  (E) 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown  Herald  & 
Leader-Republican  (M&E) 
Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E) 
Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) 
Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E) 


♦Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

*Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 

♦New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
Norwich  Sun  (E) 

♦Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E) 

♦Port  Chester  Item  (E) 
Poughkeepsie  Star  &  Eagle  News 
(E&M) 

♦Peekskill  Star  (E) 

♦Tarrytown  News  (E) 

♦White  Plains  Evening  Dispatch  (E) 
§The  Troy  Record  (M) 

§The  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 
♦Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 


(E)  Eveninit  newspapers.  <M>  Morning  newspapers.  <S)  Sunday  newspapers.  •  Westchester  news¬ 
papers  sold  in  combination.  9  Sold  in  combination  only. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 
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Among  Adverti^ng  Folk 

-  ■  (Continued  jr.om  pc-ge  10 

tising  counsel.  Miss  Helen  Bryant  will 
serve  as  account  executive. 

Lloyd  H.  Ellis,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  May  Company,  has 
been  appointed  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  manager  of  Hens  &  Kelly, 
Inc.,  of  Buffalo,  succeeding  Benjamin 
L.  Fowler  who  resigned.  Mr.  Ellis 
comes  to  Buffalo  from  Amos  Parish 
of  New  York. 

L.  B.  Van  Doren  has  resigned  from 
Federal  Advertising  Agency  to  join 
Hixson-O’Donnell  Advertising  Inc.,  as 
account  executive  and  director.  The 
change  is  effective  Jan.  1. 

S.  F.  WooDELL  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Packard  Motors 
Export  Corp.  to  join  the  sales  staff  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company’s 
international  division. 

Lloyd  Ring  Coleman  has  returned 
to  the  New  York  office  of  the  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Company.  Before  the 
present  war,  Mr.  Coleman  was  for 
12  years  director  of  the  agency’s  of¬ 
fices  in  Central  Europe. 

W.  D.  Murphy,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Industrial  Advertisers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  resigned  on  Jan.  1  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Sloan  Valve  Com¬ 
pany  to  join  Reincke-Ellis  Yvoung- 
green  &  Finn,  Chicago,  in  an  executive 
capacity. 

Charles  A.  Petty  was  named  vice- 
president  of  the  Color  Production 
Service,  Inc.,  this  week.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  production  manager  of  the 
company. 


Industrial  Advertisers 
Survey  Released 

American  industry,  as  late  as  last 
summer,  was  using  only  80%  of  plant 
capacity;  administration  and  over¬ 
head  expenses  average  twice  as  much 
as  selling  cost;  and  selling  efforts  are 
four  times  as  expensive  as  the  adver¬ 
tising  done  by  most  firms — all  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  just  released  by  the 
National  Industrial  Advertisers  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. 

This  study  which  is  prepared  an¬ 
nually  to  assist  advertising  managers 
and  other  executives  in  preparing 
budgets,  is  based  on  reports  from  345 
industrial  concerns  of  all  sizes  and 
types.  The  survey  is  the  tenth  of  its 
Idnd  to  be  issued  by  the  Association, 
which  has  chapters  in  20  industrial 
centers  of  this  country  and  Canada. 


JUMPS  AHEAD  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


To  Control  Price  Ads 
In  British  Columbia 

Vancouver,  Jan.  1 — Comparative 
price  advertising  will  be  much  more 
rigidly  controlled  in  British  Columbia 
under  an  arrangement  being  worked 
out  between  the  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  association  sought  to  have  two 
amendments  made  to  the  Loss  Leaders’ 
Act,  originally  passed  in  1937,  which 
would  have  definitely  curbed  advertis¬ 
ing.  Newspapers  sent  a  delegation  to 
Victoria  to  argue  the  case  during  the 
recent  session  of  the  legislature,  and 
while  the  retail  merchants  opposed 
their  contention  at  first  they  yielded 
the  point  on  the  advice  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  amendments  asked  would 
have  required  that  where  a  retailer 
advertised  a  commodity  at  a  specially 
reduced  price  and  quoted  a  compara¬ 
tive  former  price  he  must  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  commodity  had  been 
stocked  in  his  store  and  marked  at  the 
original  price  quoted. 

’The  second  amendment  provided 
that  where  a  group  of  merchandise  of 
various  values  was  listed  at  a  group 
price,  and  it  was  stated  the  group  con¬ 
tained  articles  of  various  values,  the 
exact  number  of  each  value  offered 
in  the  group  must  be  stated.  It  was 
felt  that  this  would  curtail  the  cur¬ 
rent  practice  of  “salting”  merchandise 
of  unknown  origin  by  inclusion  of  a 
very  few  higher  priced  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  lines  in  the  group. 

The  two  amendments,  at  the  request 
of  the  newspapers,  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  for  one  year,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
val  the  publishers  have  promised  to 
co-operate  in  stricter  voluntary  super¬ 
vision  of  their  advertising. 


HOLMAN  RETIRES 

Culminating  thirty  years  of  work 
in  advertising,  Everett  A.  Holman  re¬ 
tired  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  As¬ 
sociated  Weekly,  the  first  independ¬ 
ent  group  of  color  sections  to  es¬ 
tablished.  Holman  started  his  long 
career  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  At  the  age 
of  21  he  was  advertising  manager  of 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald.  After  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  Chicago  on  the  Hearst 
papers,  he  was  appointed  Pacific 
Coast  representative  of  the  Hearst 
morning  newspapers,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  San  Francisco.  Associated 
Weekly  was  established  in  1927. 


Solada  Advertising 
Uses  More  Newspapers 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  30 — ^Tracing  the 
company’s  consistent  growth  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  Herbert  C.  Claridge, 
advertising  manager  of  Salada  Tea 
Co.,  told  a  company  sales  convention 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  here  this  week 
that  the  firm  will  use  an  even  greater 
number  of  newspapers  for  its  1941 
campaign. 

“Shortly  after  our  business  was  first 
organized  back  in  1892,”  Claridge  said, 
“newspaper  advertising  became  the 
major  element  in  our  merchandising 
plans.  For  49  years  now,  Salada  Tea 
advertising  has  appear^  regularly 
in  newspapers.  Each  year  the  lion’s 
share  of  our  advertising  budget  has 
been  appropriated  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

“Our  business  differs  in  certain 
localities,”  Mr.  Claridge  said.  “News¬ 
papers  are  ideal  in  such  situations, 
since  we  can  change  our  advertise¬ 
ments  as  the  occasion  demands. 
Furthermore,  our  advertisements  can 
be  scheduled  to  appear  on  the  most 
appropriate  days  of  the  week.  In 
certain  sections  where  business  war¬ 
rants,  extra  advertising  effort  can  be 
expended.” 

SERVICE  SECTION 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
Dec.  29  published  with  its  Sunday 
editions  a  12-page  tabloid-sized  maga¬ 
zine  section  devoted  to  a  report  to 
Times  readers  showing  them  how 
much  free  white  space  the  paper  gave 
over  during  the  year  to  publicize 
local  civic  enterprises.  At  the  pa¬ 
pers’  retail  advertising  rates,  the 
Times  devoted  almost  $100,000  as  a 
bonus  to  civic  promotions  shared  by 
organizations  ranging  from  a  modest 
church  group  to  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  during  the  year. 


MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  JOURNAL 


c'ISV* 

You  cannot  cover  the 
rich  Youngstown  dis¬ 
trict  with  any  paper 
hut  the 

Youngstown 

Vindicator 


KELLY. SMITH  CO. 

National  Representatives 
New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Detroit  Boston  Chicago  Kansas  City 


AFA  AWARD 

The  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  announced  this  week  that  it  would 
make  an  award  to  the  affiliated  adver¬ 
tising  club  which  during  1941  conducts 
the  most  effective  educational  and  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  showing  the  social 
values  of  advertising.  According  to 
the  announcement  the  award  wiU  be 
made  at  the  Federation’s  37th  annual 
convention  in  Boston  from  May  25  to 
29.  Robert  A.  Willier,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  agent  of  the  Wabash  Railway  Co. 
of  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  award  committee. 

PEA  SALES  INCREASE 

A  nation-wide  promotion  campaign 
raised  the  November  shipment  of 
canned  peas  to  a  record  total  of  more 
than  two  million  cases,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  this  week  by 
the  Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute. 
The  shipments  brought  the  total  for 
the  three  months  ending  Nov.  30  to 
6,637,000  cases  compared  to  5,890,000 
for  a  similiar  period  in  1939.  ^omo- 
tion  expenditures  for  1940  will  run  to 
approximately  $85,000  or  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  original  budget.  Funds 
were  raised  by  a  contribution  of  2/3 
of  a  cent  a  case  from  109  pea  canners. 

SUGAR  BOWL  SECTION 

The  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune 
greeted  New  Orleans’  thousands  of 
Sugar  Bowl  visitors  Sunday,  Dec.  29, 
with  a  special  36-page  rotogravure 
section  depicting  the  life  of  the  state 
and,  among  other  things,  the  history 
of  the  annual  New  Year’s  Day  Foot¬ 
ball  classic. 


HAS  NEW  HOME  RATE 

’The  rates  on  home-delivered  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  recently  were 
increased  from  15c  a  week  for  either 
daily  paper  only  and  20c  a  week 
for  either  daily  and  Sunday  paper  to 
18c  a  week  for  either  daily  paper  only; 
10c  for  the  Sunday  paper  only;  25c  for 
either  daily  paper  and  the  Sunday. 
A  combination  of  all  three  remains  at 
35c  a  week. 


Z  The  Net  Paid 

S  Circulation  of 

I  mu 

I 

Z  and 

I  AGE-HERALD 

^  Is  Now  At  An 

Z  All-Time  High 

1  Dai/y  147,000+ 

z  Sunday  1 37,000+ 

2  EQUAL  TO  A 


Birmingham  Pay  Rolls  are 
alto  at  an  all-time  High 


We  bow  to  Norfolk, 
industrial  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Old 
Dominion  State  — 
now  leading  all 
American  cities  in 
percentage  of 
business  improve¬ 
ment.  A  sweet 
scrap,  too;  we 
didn't  know  we 
weren't  winning 
until  Forbes  Maga¬ 
zine  officially  de¬ 
clared  us  the  run¬ 
ner-up. 

New  En( 
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It  is  seldom  that  a  single  advertisement 
can  claim  to  remain  ACTIVELY  AT 
WORK  for  12  months.  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER’S  YEAR  BOOK  offers 
this  unique  service. 

Experts  say  that  the  modern  suspen¬ 
sion-bridge  contains  more  scientific 
units  which,  in  the  aggregate,  achieve 
a  given  result  than  any  other  modem 
device.  The  YEAR  BOOK  is  a  com 
parable  achievement. 


For  the  YEAR  BOOK  spans  entire  continents — it  shortens  the  distance  between  the  Ques¬ 
tion  and  the  Answer;  it  bridges  over  difficult  problems;  it  crosses  "Rivers  of  Doubt”  with 
accurate  speed. 

Key  executives  keep  the  YEAR  BOOK  within  momentary  reach  the  year  throuf>h  because 
they  find  FACTS  THEY  CAN  TRUST,  when  they  ASK: 

"Let’s  have  that  directory  of  daily  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  the  rest  of  the  world”; 
"I  need  a  complete  and  quick  picture  of  all  newspaper  advertising  rates,  circulations,  and 
representatives”;  "What  are  the  principal  newspaper  chains:  advertising  linage  records  of 
larger-city  papers  for  ten  years  back.^”;  "Give  me  accurate  information  about  Latin- American 
newspapers;  principal  foreign  language  papers  in  the  U.  S.;  A.B.C.  analysis  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulations;  list  of  all  advertising  agencies.” 

Here  within  the  covers  of  one  book  are  almost  300  pages  of  invaluable,  up-to-the-minute 
cross-section  material  of  newspapers,  their  personnels,  radio  stations,  wage  scales  of  unions, 
departmental  editors;  newspaper  feature  syndicates;  schools  of  journalism;  advertising  asso¬ 
ciations;  clubs. 

THE  YEAR  BOOK  IS  CONSIDERED  THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  AND  PROFITABLE  of 
all  YEAR-THROUGH  ADVERTISING  MEDIUMS.  YOU  should  be  represented  in  it. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


YEAR  BOOK 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 


OFF  TO  A  NEW  START 

IF  ALL  THE  CALENDARS  in  the  world  were 
to  be  torn  from  the  walls  and  burned  in  the 
public  squares  and  their  publication  banned  for¬ 
ever  after,  there  probably  would  be  no  great 
significance  in  the  arrival  of  what  we  call  a  New 
Year.  It  is  a  purely  arbitrary  line  that  divides 
1J>40  from  1941,  written  not  in  the  movemenks 
of  the  heavens  nor  in  the  cycles  of  nature.  Viewed 


1  A  L 


How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace. 
Isaiah  LII,  7. 


EDITORS  AS  PROPAGANDISTS 

IF  MAN  FROM  SI’.\CE  were  to  light  on  this 
continent  with  the  a.ssignment  of  selecting  a 
group  of  daily  new.spai)er  editors  emlxMlying  the 
traditional  qualities  of  courage,  force,  intelligence, 
and  unimpeachable  honesty  in  |>er.sonal  ami  pro- 
fe.ssional  life,  we’d  .say  that  he  would  have  to 
jdace  near  the  top  the  names  of  William  .\llen 
White  and  Verne  Marshall.  F'ew  |)eople  in  the 


coldly  and  without  emotion,  things  today  are 
probably  what  they  were  yesterday  and  the 
day  before  and  pretty  much  as  they  will  be 
tomorrow. 

Yet,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  look 
u|Kin  life  with  the  eye  of  a  dead  fi.sh.  Emotion, 
eiithu.siasm,  and  the  de.sire  for  .something  new, 
something  l)etter  than  the  routine  of  last  year, 
have  been  far  more  im{x>rtant  in  the  progress  of 
civilized  man  than  the  cold  formalities  of  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet.  We  do  like  to  look  back  on  the  period 
which  marked  the  last  complete  revolution  of 
the  earth  around  the  sun,  review  our  mistakes, 
study  their  correction,  and  to  plan,  with  all  the 
foresight  at  our  command,  for  the  steps  ahead. 
.\nd  so,  arbitrary  or  not,  the  red  letter  that  marks 
January  1  on  our  calendar  serves  that  reminding 
purpose. 

Our  thinking  as  1941  dawns  is  marked  by  more 
optimism  than  has  been  usual  in  the  past  ten 
years;  tinged  with  more  than  the  usual  doubts, 
also.  The  flood  of  orders  for  defense  pur[K)ses  is 
making  itself  felt  in  all  channels  of  indu.stry  and 
commerce.  Unemployment  is  still  an  uncertain, 
though  unquestionably  serious,  factor  in  our 
economy,  for  the  defense  mechani.sm  has  not  yet 
found  place  for  many  lacking  the  special  skills  it 
requires.  Clear  thinking  on  the  problems  impo.scd 
by  defen.se  necessities  is  gradually  emerging  from 
the  fog  of  contradictory  opinions  that  prevailed 
for  much  of  last  year.  The  financial  agencies 
of  the  government  and  the  financial  leaders  of 
business  are  aware  of  the  dangers  of  uncontrol¬ 
lable  inflation  through  the  injection  of  many  bil¬ 
lions  into  a  structure  that  has  l)een  money- 
starved  for  many  years.  They  are  considering 
steps  for  prevention  of  that  di.sa.stcr — steps  which 
unquc.stionably  will  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
political  and  financial  ambitions  and  prejudices, 
not  always  un.selfi.sh.  Organized  lalmr,  fearful 
that  its  advances  of  the  past  few  years  may  be 
«ut  into  by  production  needs,  has  nevertheless 
shown  an  unprecedented  dis|X)sition  to  make  its 
efforts  count  in  the  defen.se  program. 

The  ri.se  of  smoke  from  long  cold  chimneys  and 


"SECOND"  NEWSPAPERS 

ON  .\NOTHER  P.\GE  of  this  i.ssue  we  .set  down 
some  comments  on  the  troubles  now  confront¬ 
ing  the  small-city  newspa|K‘r,  troubles  which  have 
caused  the  elimination  of  many  and  which  may 
kill  more,  unless  measures  are  taken  for  their  cor¬ 
rection.  .\mong  those  troubles  has  been  the 
indispo.sition  of  advertisers  to  u.se  newspajjers  in 
secondary  markets  and  to  concentrate  their  appro¬ 
priations  in  the  leading  newspapers  where  com- 
|K‘tition  existed. 

We  have  never  considered  this  to  Ik*  sound  ad¬ 
vertising  policy.  Its  effect  has  been  to  over¬ 
advertise  to  market  groups  already  developed  to 
near  saturation,  and  to  ignore  other  groups  with 
a  purchasing  power  running  into  many  millions  of 
dollars.  And  we  have  always  believed  that  mental 
inertia  on  both  sides  of  the  sales  front  was  more 
responsible  for  the  continuance  of  that  policy  than 
the  lack  of  advertising  apropriations.  The  “.sec¬ 
ond”  newspaj)er  has  too  often  been  content  to 
bewail  its  lot,  rather  than  tell  the  true  story  of 
its  possibilities  for  the  advertiser,  and  the  latter 
has  been  content  to  let  things  stand  that  way. 
Both  have  lost  out  by  that  procedure,  we  .sin¬ 
cerely  believe. 

It  is  good  news,  therefore,  that  C.  L.  Jordan, 
executive  vice-pre.sident  of  N.  W.  .\yer  &  Son, 
predicts  that  national  advertisers  will  use  more 
local  newspapers  than  they  have  in  many  years, 
also  that  advertisers  will  attempt  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  communities  by  the  use  of  competitive 
newspapers.  We  hope  his  prediction  is  realized, 
and  we  hope  also  that  the  dominant  new.spapers 
in  competitive  cities  will  permit  its  healthy  real¬ 
ization.  .\11  newspa|)ers  will  l)enefit  if  the  adver- 
ti.ser  is  permitted  to  execute  an  intelligent  jdaii 
for  the  complete  coverage  of  a  market,  even  at 
the  cost  of  some  dui>lication  of  effort.  If  the 
idea  of  u.sing  conq>etitive  new.spaj)er.s  is  salmtaged 
by  destructive  .selling,  as  it  has  Ikh*!!  .so  often  in 
the  past,  it  will  be  difficult  to  blame  the  adver- 
ti.ser  for  con.sidering  other  media  in  which  .such 
com|K'tition  does  not  prevail. 


small  town  journalism  of  .\merica  command 
higher  respect  from  their  fellow  craftsmen.  Few 
hold  higher  concepts  of  the  editorial  obligation 
to  the  community. 

Their  distinction  has  been  gained  by  fearless 
publication  of  facts  and  by  emolument  that  acknowl- 
edge<l  only  truth  and  decency  as  its  inhibitions. 
Both  are  known  far  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
own  editorial  parishes,  but  the  best  work  that 
has  been  done  by  either  has  been  in  the  fields 
that  they  know  best,  among  the  jieople  they  live 
with.  They  are  grand  editors. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  for  the  national  interest  that 
they  and  other  editors  do  not  shine  .s<»  brightly 
when  they  step  from  the  editorial  <-hair  into  the 
public  arena  as  propagandists  for  cau.s(‘s  remote 
from  their  regular  preoccupations.  Neither  Mr. 
White  nor  Mr.  Marshall,  in  our  opinion,  is  well 
cast  as  a  color-bearer  for  any  cause. 

The  tec-hnique  of  propaganda  calls  for  qualities 
that  the  editorial  mind  .seldom  po.s.ses.se.s — subtlety 
that  often  has  to  merge  into  slyne.ss,  the  ability 
to  suggest  the  fal.se  and  suppre.ss  the  true  with¬ 
out  .seeming  to  do  so,  a  sense  for  showmanship, 
susi)en.se,  and  dramatic  timing,  the  ability  to  keep 
control  of  a  .situation  against  the  efforts  of  news- 
pa|)er  men  whose  mi.ssion  is  to  penetrate  that 
control. 

Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Marshall,  it  .seems  to  us, 
have  attempted  to  apply  to  the  re.s|K*ctive  proi)a- 
ganda  jobs  the  same  candor  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pre.ssion  that  has  marked  their  journalistic  work. 
Neither  has  seemed  to  realize  that  working  with 
and  Ixdiind  them  are  interests  and  j)eople  to  whom 
the  ideals  of  White  and  Marshall  may  l)c  of  le.ss 
than  primary  conct'rn.  Tlie  two  journalists  are 
un.selfishly  patriotic,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
most  of  their  a.s.scK-iates  are  equally  .so — but  it  is 
idle  tt)  a.ssumc  that  all  of  their  re.spcctive  allies 
are  bent  solely  on  the  ]>romution  of  an  ideal.  We 
.suspect  that  there  are  practical  con.siderations  in 
the  minds  of  some  which  are  .seldom  discussed 
with  the  idealists. 

Frankly,  we  doubt  that  the  respective  philoso¬ 
phies  headed  by  ^lessrs.  White  and  Marshall  will 


the  jingling  of  pa>Toll  money  in  pockets  that  have 
known  only  relief  checks  will  l)e  felt  in  advertis¬ 
ing  circles.  More  goods  will  move  from  factory 
to  consumer  and  more  adverti.sing  w’ill  be  u.sed  by 
many  firms  to  stimulate  .sales  to  people  who  will 
be  able  to  afford  comforts  aliove  the  bare  nec-essi- 
ties  to  which  they  have  Ix'en  limited.  New.spapers 
can  expect  a  larger  share  of  appropriations  than 
they  have  lately  enjoyed,  for  they  stand  closest 
to  the  near  army  of  business  prospects  that  is  be¬ 
ing  created. 

Editorially,  the  New  Year  emphasizes  the  tre¬ 
mendous  re.s|K)n.sibility  of  the  newspaj^er  ]>re.ss 
in  the  pre.sentation  and  interpretation  of  news. 
Propaganda  of  all  kinds  is  heavier  today  than  it 
has  been  since  the  1916  wave.  The  man  in  the 


IN  THE  COURTS 

TIIFi  DEADLOC’K  between  the  broadca.sting 
chains  and  the  .Vmerican  Society  of  Comjmscrs, 
Authors  and  Publishers  has  reached  a  stage  which 
probably  none  of  the  participants  foresaw  when 
it  started.  All  hands  face  inve.stigation  and  pos¬ 
sibly  FYdera!  trial  on  charges  of  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices.  That  may  well  be  in  the  public  interest, 
in  view  of  the  accusations  of  monoimly  that  were 
tos.scd  about  freely  by  l)oth  sides  in  the  con¬ 
troversy.  Meanw'hile,  aw'aiting  the  ponderous 
motions  of  the  law,  broadcast  adverti.sers  will  have 
a  chance  to  study  the  sales  values  of  musical 
programs — an  area  in  which  far  too  much  has 
Ik'cii  taken  for  granted. 


reap  any  long-run  Ixmefits  from  the  extra-edi¬ 
torial  activities  of  the.se  iiewspa|)ermen.  The 
major  effect  to  date  .seems  to  have  been  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  public  opinion  at  a  time  when  it  .should 
be  clear.  There  is  also  the  danger  that  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  these  committees  may  lx?  taken  at  more 
than  their  face  value  in  other  nations,  and  that 
entirely  wrong  judgments  of  the  conduct  of  Amer¬ 
ica  may  lx*  formed  abroad. 

And  we  suggest,  in  all  kindne.ss,  that  the  field 
of  foreign  relations  is  one  for  experts,  armed  with 
the  most  reliable  information  available  at  all 
times.  The  hands  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gres.s,  presumably  in  po.s.ses.sion  of  such  informa¬ 
tion,  .should  be  neither  forced  nor  tied  by  any 
propaganda  for  any  policy.  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Mar- 


street  is  having  his  lapels  pulled  in  all  directions. 
The  deci.sions  that  the  American  people  face  at 
this  New  Year  will  almost  certainly  l>e  epochal 
in  our  history. 

Their  character  will  be  determined  in  large 
measure  by  the  manner  in  which  the  ,\merican 
press  performs  its  duties. 


O  purblind  race  of  miserable  men, 

How  many  among  us  at  this  very  hour 
Do  forge  a  lifelong  trouble,  for  ourselves 
By  taking  true  for  false,  or  false  for  truel 

— Lord  Tennyson,  Geraint  &  Enid. 


shall  and  every  other  responsible  editor  can  find, 
we  sincerely  believe,  all  the  opportunities  they 
need  for  pubKc  service  at  home,  learning,  inter- 
l)reting,  and  whenever  neces.sary,  guiding  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  their  readers.  In  the  mass,  the  opinions 
of  their  communities  will  determine  .America’s 
future  course. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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tional  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  convention 
in  Fort  Worth  Dec.  27-29. 

Dr.  Alexander  Brin,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Boston  (Mass.)  Jewish  Advo¬ 
cate,  and  recently  reappointed  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  Advisory  Board 
of  Education,  is  attending  the  Pan- 
American  Educational  Conference  in 
Havana,  Cuba. 

Capt.  W.  W.  Barksdale,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clarksville  (Tenn.)  Star 
and  since  September,  1939,  an  in- 
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JOHN  STEWART  BRYAN,  president 

of  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 

Dispatch  and  - 

News  Leader,  has 
accepted  ap- 
pointment  as  a 
member  a 
committee  to  aid 
British  mission-  ^ 
ary  work  jeopar- 
dized  by  war 
conditions.  The 
committee  t 

headed  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  William 
T.  Manning,  Epis- 

copal  bishop  of  J.  S.  Bry«n 
New  York. 

Paul  A.  Martin,  publisher,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  has  been  re- 


perman  instead. 

structor  at  Culver  Military  Academy,  His  appointment 
Culver,  Ind.,  has  been  ordered  to  ac-  35  managing  edi- 
tive  duty  in  the  army.  He  has  been  ^qj.  Re¬ 

assigned  to  the  artillery  at  Camp  Peay,  porter-News  by 
Tullahoma,  Tenn.  Bernard  Hanks, 

Paul  O.  Nafe,  for  17  years  feature  publisher,  in 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni-  April,  1937,  cli- 
tor,  and  now  editor  and  owner  of  the  maxed  for  Bedi- 
Marion  (N.  C.)  McDowell  County  chek  a  career 
News,  discussed  newspaper  features  in  that  dates  back 
an  address  before  a  meeting  of  the  to  the  time  he 
Western  North  Carolina  Press  Asso-  first  joined  the  1 
ciation,  held  at  Asheville.  years  ago. 

appointed  chairman  of  the  board  of  B.  Arp  Lowrance,  editor,  Charlotte  Bedichek  was 
the  American  Legion  Hospital  at  Bat-  (N.  C.)  Mecklenburg  Times,  was  the  newspaper.  The 
tie  Creek.  Mr.  Martin  has  been  a  principal  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  the  Christian  Collegi 
member  of  the  board  since  the  hos-  Northwestern  North  Carolina  News-  first  job  with  th 
pital  was  organized  in  1921  and  chair-  paper  Association  held  at  Roanoke  1924.  At  first  a 
man  for  the  past  10  years.  _  .  —  .  .  _ 

E.  B.  Smith,  editor,  DeQueen  (Ark.) 

Daily  Citizen  and  Weekly  Bee,  Dec.  26 
entered  the  Veterans  Hospital  at 
Legion,  Texas,  for  rest  and  treatment. 

Mrs.  Smith  will  remain  at  DeQueen  as 
society  and  club  editor  of  the  Citizen. 
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iThe  Washington 
I  Merry-Go-Round 


WESTBROOK 

PEGLER 

Fair  Enough 


jERNIE 

IPYLE 

I  Roving  Reporter 


W.  E. 
HILL 


Master  newspaper  pen  and  ink  depictor 
of  the  American  scene  and  its  131  million 
people.  The  tops  in  his  particular  field 
whose  delightful,  humorous  weekly  page 
so  faithfully  and  laughingly  portrays  the 
folks  we  all  have  seen,  have  met  and 
have  heard  about  in  our  time.  Avail¬ 
able  in  tabloid  and  standard  size  pages. 
The  ideal  Sunday  cartoon  feature  in 
black  and  white  or  monotone, 

.  .  .  for  proofs  and  prices — WIRE 
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Higgs’  absence,  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  J.  W.  Clements. 

James  D.  McCoy,  Jr.,  production 
manager  of  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  In¬ 
dependent  and  Daily  Mail,  and  Mrs. 
McCoy  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Nancy  Catherine,  born  Dec.  30. 

Monitor  C.  Noyce,  formerly  secre¬ 
tary  to  Will  W.  Bowman,  assistant 
managing  editor,  has  transferred  to 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and  Tele¬ 
gram  promotion  department,  succeed¬ 
ing  Frank  R.  Snow,  who  was  made 
assistant  to  E.  D.  Robb,  secretary  to 
General  Manager  A.  L.  Fish. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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^nada,  84.60;  Foreign,  85. _ 

Club  Rate*:  The  dub  rale*  are  applicable  to 
ell  anbaeriptioot  in  any  one  organixation — whether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individualt.  Three 
anhtcriptioat  u>  aeparate  addretaea  for  one  year  each 
or  one  tubacription  for  three  year*,  810;  five  or  more 
aabecriptioo*  in  one  group  to  different  addretaea  for 
one  year  at  83.(X)  each  or  individud  aubacriptiont 
for  five  year*  at  815.00;  additiond  aubacriptiont  on 

the  tame  baai^— namdy  three  dollart  each. _ 

Member:  The  Aaaodated  Butinett  Papera,  Adver- 
tiaing  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial 
Aaaodatioa.  Natio^jll  Better  Butinett  Bureau*  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Grculatiout  with  an  average 
audited  net  pud  "A.  B.  C.”  every  Saturday  drcula- 
tion  at  follow* 


Six  Month* 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dia- 
tribution 

June  30l  1940 . 

12,403 

13,233 

*• 

1939 . 

12,726 

13.783 

1938 . 

12,360 

13,312 

•• 

1937 . 

11.482 

12,751 

M 

1936 . 

10,778 

11,801 

1935 . 

10,225 

11,333 

«• 

1934 . 

9.359 

10,592 

1983 . 

8,796 

10,320 

1932 . 

9.920 

10,987 

•• 

1931 . 

10.497 

11,669 

1930 . 

10.816 

12.216 

1929 . 

9,878 

11,105 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

BRIAN  BELL,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
annual  dinner  of 
the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  held 
at  Columbia  Jan. 

24.  The  dinner 
will  be  a  part  of 
the  o  n  e  -  d  a  y 
business  meeting 
and  press  insti¬ 
tute. 

Lieut.  Murray 
Wyche,  who  took 
a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the 
Chattan  ooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  reportorial  staff  re¬ 
cently  to  enter  active  military  service, 
has  been  designated  as  publicity  officer 
for  Fort  Jackson,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

A1  Warden,  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner  sports  editor,  has  been 
reappointed  as  Utah  semi-professional 
baseball  commissioner. 

Jack  Cairns,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  other 
Pacific  coast  Hearst  newspapers,  has 
rejoined  the  staff  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun.  Cairns  was  formerly 
with  the  Vancouver  Province  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  previously  had  been 
in  newspaper  work  in  Winnipeg.  He 
left  Canada  for  the  United  States  in 
1924. 

Ray  Davidson,  news  editor  Vernon 
(Tex.)  Record,  has  been  appointed 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Big  Spring 
(Tex.)  Herald. 

Garth  Jones,  courthouse  reporter, 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News,  has 
enlisted  in  the  56th  Cavalry,  36th  Di¬ 
vision,  and  has  reported  for  duty  at 
Fort  Bliss,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Jack  Douglass,  University  of  Texas 
journalism  graduate,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor  of  the  Big  Spring 
(Tex.)  Herald,  succeeding  Hank  Hart, 
who  has  entered  the  army  aviation 
corps. 

J.  H.  Heffron,  sports  editor,  Ana¬ 
heim,  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  is  in  the  U.  S. 
Veterans’  Hospital  at  Sawtelle,  Cal., 
suffering  an  attack  believed  to  be  the 
aftermath  of  gas  received  in  action 
in  the  World  war. 

Richard  Tennelly,  former  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News  news  editor,  has  been 
appointed  Tokyo  representative  of 
National  Broadcasting  Company.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Japan  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Max  Gross,  reporter,  Indianapolis 
News,  has  been  named  to  the  office 
staff  of  Raymond  E.  Willis,  Senator- 
elect  from  Indiana.  He  is  a  son  of 
William  J.  Gross,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  News-Sentinel. 

Bus  Ham,  sports  editor,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  is  co-chair¬ 
man  with  Tom  Stidham,  University  of 
Oklahoma  football  coach,  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  sponsor  sports 
events  in  January  in  a  campaign  to 
raise  ‘funds  to  combat  infantile  pa¬ 
ralysis  on  the  occasion  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  birthday,  Jan.  30. 

Leon  Hatfield,  former  reporter  on 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  has  returned  to  the  staff 
of  the  Times  after  more  than  a  year 
in  which  he  was  engaged  in  publicity 
work  in  Oklahoma  City.  Dahl  M. 
Duff,  courthouse  reporter,  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  was  ordered  to  report 
Dec.  20  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Tex.,  for 
a  year  of  active  service  in  the  army. 
He  is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  officers 
reserve  corps. 

John  McCullough,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 


and  Mrs.  McCullough  are  the  parents 
of  a  son,  born  Dec.  6. 

Helen  M.  McCarthy,  a  graduate  of 
St.  Elizabeths’  College,  has  been 
named  society  editor  of  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Democrat.  She  succeeds 
Mrs.  Helen  Murphy  Lyons,  who  re¬ 
signed  after  12  years  service. 

George  E.  Bria,  reporter,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Democrat,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant.  Bria  is  succeeded  on  the 
Democrat  by  Morris  Krasow,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Colby  College. 

Frank  T.  Johnson,  political  reporter, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  who 
was  Republican  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  5th  Conn.  Congres¬ 
sional  district  and  was  defeated  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  information 
for  the  state  Republican  party,  and 
assumed  his  duties  Jan.  1.  He  had 
been  associated  with  the  Waterbury 
newspapers  since  1928. 

Norman  W.  Jackson,  former  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner,  now  at  the  San  Diego 
naval  training  station,  was  home  on 
furlough  for  the  holidays.  He  is 
studying  for  an  assignment  to  Pensa¬ 
cola,  Fla.,  where  he  will  take  a  four- 
month  course  in  aerial  photography. 

Ruth  Welch,  who  formerly  wrote 
“The  Woman  Who  Sees”  column  for 
the  New  York  Sun,  is  now  writing 
continuity  and  assisting  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  “Friendship  Bridge” 
programs  short-waved  to  England 
each  Tuesday  by  Station  WRUL 
through  WMCA.  The  programs  are 
good  -  will  offerings  designed  to 
strengthen  the  morale  of  the  British. 

Colonel  Loren  R.  Brooks,  real  es¬ 
tate  editor.  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  New  Orleans  States,  has 
been  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence  to  take  part  in  the  nation’s 
huge  defense  program,  according  to 
announcement  by  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company.  Succeeding  Col. 
Brooks  as  acting  real  estate  editor  is 
Richard  M.  Sands,  former  federal  run 
reporter. 

Arthur  F.  Grant,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette  copy  desk,  spoke  before 
more  than  1,000  persons  recently  as 
the  orator  for  a  class  of  about  100 
candidates  who  received  the  32nd  de¬ 
gree,  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite, 
Valley  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  Masonic 
Temple,  Pittsburgh. 

Harold  J.  Noonan,  executive  city 
editor  of  the  Boston  American  and 
“master”  of  the  recent  “Christmas 
Ship  for  England”  is  spending  a 
month’s  vacation  in  Florida. 

Richard  H.  Anthony,  head  of  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  has  resigned  to  become 
field  secretary  for  the  Massachusetts 
Social  Hygiene  Association.  Anthony 
has  been  succeeded  by  E.  Bigelow 
Thompson,  for  the  past  five  years 
head  of  rewrite  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Thompson  was  with 
the  Transcript  before  he  went  with 
the  Monitor. 

George  E.  Elsselburne,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Boise  Idaho 
Statesman,  and  James  H.  Jordan,  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Salt  Lake  City  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  were  added 
recently  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
staff  as  reporters. 

Harold  L.  Call,  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News  city  staff,  has  resigned  to 
become  news  editor  for  Station 
WGAN  in  Portland,  Maine,  operated 
by  the  Press  Herald  and  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  of  that  city. 


Wedding  Bells 


W.  J.  CASH,  associate  editor.  Char 

lotte  (N.  C.)  News,  to  Mary  Ross  Publishing  Co. 


Northrop,  a  regiilar  contributor  to  the 
News  b^k  page,  Dec.  25. 

Finis  C.  Mothershead,  Jr.,  telegraph 
editor,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News, 
to  Harriet  Godwin,  former  assistant 
society  editor  of  the  Reporter-News, 
at  Abilene,  Dec.  8. 

Vann  M.  Kennedy,  Austin,  Tex., 
correspondent  of  the  International 
News  Service,  to  Mary  Witliff,  editor, 
Texas  Hotel  Review,  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  Dec.  17. 

Eugene  Meyer  3d,  son  of  Eugene 
Meyer,  publisher,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  and  Mrs.  Meyer,  to  Miss  Mary 
Adelaide  Bradley,  of  Boston,  at  Christ 
Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  27. 

Thomas  G.  Sheehan,  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald  News  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  to  Miss  Helen  D.  O’Donnell, 
of  Fall  ^ver,  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Name,  Fall  River,  Dec.  28. 

Paul  W.  Jones,  state  editor,  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen,  to  Miss  Maurine 
Wilson,  of  Washington  Court  House, 
O.,  there,  Dec.  28. 

Charles  R.  Moore,  formerly  Hono¬ 
lulu  night  manager.  United  Press,  to 
Mrs.  Isabell  Clausen  Dec.  25  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  Mr.  Moore  returned  to  the 
mainland  a  week  previously  en  route 
to  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of  United 
Press. 

n 

Inaugural  Program 
Bars  Advertising 

Washington,  D.  C.  Dec.  31 — 'The 
official  program  for  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  third  inaugural  will  contain  no 
advertising,  officials  in  charge  of  ar¬ 
rangements  announced  today  in  a 
warning  against  solicitors  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  souvenir  publication. 

The  program  will  list  only  the  offi¬ 
cial  events  together  with  pertinent 
information  concerning  inauguration 
activities,  it  was  explained. 

“Consequently,  anyone  who  solicits 
advertising  for  any  so-called  inaug¬ 
ural  publication  does  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  soliciting  for 
a  private  venture  not  connected  with 
the  inaugural  committee  and  with  no 
official  connection  with  the  inaugural 
committee,”  said  Alfonso  B.  Landa, 
assistant  to  Chairman  J.  B.  Davies. 

ANDERSON  ESTATE 

The  will  of  Harold  MacDonald  An¬ 
derson,  editorial  writer  on  the  New 
York  Sun  for  many  years,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  64  Dec.  26,  admitted  to 
probate  by  Surrogate  Delehanty  of 
Manhattan,  this  week,  leaves  his  en¬ 
tire  property  of  “over  $10,000”  in  per¬ 
sonalty,  after  all  debts  are  paid,  to 
his  son,  Dan  Curtis  Anderson,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Sun,  residing  at  5  Can¬ 
non  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  names 
him  also  as  the  executor.  In  addition 
to  the  son,  Mr.  Anderson  is  survived 
by  two  grandchildren. 

TALKED  SIGN  LANGUAGE 

Something  new  in  the  realm  of 
newspapers’  public  service  developed 
Dec.  21  when  Lee  Knight  Mitchell, 
reporter  for  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  enabled  a  group  of  deaf  mute 
football  fans  to  “hear”  the  Temple- 
Corpus  Christ!  high  school  football 
game  over  the  radio.  Mitchell,  who 
learned  the  sign  Icmguage  while  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Texas  School  for  the 
Deaf,  used  his  ability  to  interpret  the 
game  to  the  fans  as  the  account  came 
in  over  the  air. 

CITY  EDITOR  DIES 

Miss  Ellen  Morrill  Mills,  58,  city 
editor  of  the  La  Jolla  (Cal.)  Journal, 
died  in  Scripps  Memorial  Hospital, 
La  Jolla,  Dec.  30  following  an  opera¬ 
tion.  She  had  been  ill  a  month.  She 
also  was  part  owner  of  the  La  Jolla 
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Many  States  Receive 
Huge  War  Orders 


ALREADY  WELL  on  the  road  to¬ 
ward  achievement  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  call  for  “an  arsenal  for 
the  democracies,”  state  after  state 
continued  in  the  past  week  to  record 
huge  orders  as  the  billion-a-month 
buying  drive  gained  momentum. 

At  least  as  important  as  the  place¬ 
ment  of  contract  was  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  disclosure  of  policy  by  the  War 
Department  in  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  case.  Here  it  was  apprehended 
production  on  1500  light  reconnais¬ 
sance  cars  might  be  held  up  over 
the  protest  by  Defense  Commissioner 
Sidney  Hillman;  that  a  policy  might 
be  set  which  would  be  a  constant 


threat  if  not  an  actual  deterrent  to 
success  of  the  rearmament  program. 
The  Department’s  decision  was  brief, 
emphatic: 

‘‘After  careful  consideration  of  the 
protest  against  the  award  previously 
made  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
a  contract  for  the  production  of  1500 
light  reconnaissance  cars,  the  War 
Department  announced  today  that  the 
award  would  be  allowed  to  stand.” 

Airplane  Plant  Sites  Picked 
Meanwhile,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Tulsa,  Okla.,  were 
selected  as  sites  for  aircraft  assembly 
plants,  and  negotiations  were  carried 
(Continued  on  page  25) 


WEEKLY  ANAYLSIS  OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 


Prepared  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Marketing  and  Research  Bureau 
Ream  1707  Times  Bldg.,  S' way  &  42ud  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(1) 

(2) 

(.1) 

(4)  1 

ContrartH  hr 

Contrartx 

CouHtriirtlon  NTIAC  roniractfi ' 

Htatf 

Rrportrd  by  Dept.  Reportmi 

ProjM-tx 

for  1 

of  Labor  July  13 

1-  by  NDAC  . 

Innr  to  Srpt., 

Conotnirtlon  \ 

Df«.  21 

Ort.  I-Drc.  28 

(inrIuNivr) 

Ort.  1-Drr.  28  | 

Alabama  . 

$  4,446,554  $ 

8,134,800  $ 

39,270,858 

$  1,138,000  ! 

1,697,063 

1,140,346 

Arkansas  . 

12,000 

8459’439 

4,615,920 

California  . 

243,923,539 

221,868,543 

351,979,095 

76,292,340 

Colorado  . 

6,380,101 

10,191,936 

Connecticut  . 

122,351,402 

133,070,674 

126,729,213 

3,890,000 

Delaware  . 

6,093,993 

6,390,000 

2,473,799 

50,000,000 

Dist.  of  Columbia*. 

68,548,044 

9,192,868 

6.112,171 

3,845,400 

Florida  . 

703,847 

39,441,591 

2,549,515 

Georgia  . 

3,613,740 

6,519.290 

11,785,356 

10,151,648 

61,813 

781,656 

Illinois  . 

58,068,423 

30,352,786 

29,408’380 

52,221,415 

Indiana  . 

8,143,342 

116,437,400 

34,009,499 

67,683,770 

Iowa  . 

2,015,958 

9,009,898 

3,220,366 

61,711,952 

Kansas  . 

25,195,569 

1,369,274 

8,991,831 

Kentucky  . 

3,190,428 

1,306,284 

4,200,879 

5,805,913 

Louisiana  . 

2,319,867 

537,149 

5,982,513 

8,515,663 

Maine  . 

2,089,397 

339,708 

135,022,426 

1,600,000 

Maryland  . 

27,444,800 

122,735,672 

19,913,985 

20,335,317 

Massachusetts  . 

38,793,219 

16,864,830 

610,107,022 

17,468,169 

Michigan  . 

270,756,240 

60,218,786 

32,562,085 

4,127,955 

Minnesota  . 

6,107,300 

110,880 

3,392,438 

Mississippi  . 

328,730 

613,629 

30,695,745 

2,000,000 

Missouri  . 

190,210,266 

92,679,768 

4,939,842 

111,000,261 

152,661 

1,057,675 

Nebraska  . 

563T36 

6,850,000 

985,657 

198,266 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

2,919,570 

641,250 

58,043,747 

519,294 

New  Jersey  . 

105,012,470 

306,227,630 

785,111,943 

13,722,557 

143,015 

New  York  . . 

419,568,796 

268,083,311 

263,468’315 

11,814,968 

New  York  City**. 

276,016,459** 

75,765,153* 

• 

**4,006,000 

North  Carolina  .... 

13,146,917 

768,870 

8,802,705 

3,594,000 

North  Dakota . 

11,711 

914,399 

Ohio  . 

95,433,287 

84,829,595 

26,057,115 

1,410,000 

Oklahoma  . 

2,457,725 

5,949,238 

2,769,971 

Oregon  . 

3,901,845 

2,662,215 

1,142,056 

Pennsylvania  . 

162,936,909 

127,822,262 

360,776,618 

146,257,897 

Rhode  Island  . 

8,037,401 

3,037,429 

25,821,121 

6,796,900 

South  Carolina  . . . 

394,379 

264,800 

77,631,075 

15,264,505 

South  Dakota  .... 

33,602 

21,596 

Tennessee  . 

10,510,978 

2,508,655 

5,243,093 

8,637,000 

Texas  . 

14,477,113 

11,295,798 

138,668,427 

49,682,897 

Utah  . 

67,467 

264,544 

2,735,000 

Vermont  . 

534^690 

434,350 

837,737 

Virginia  . 

71,778,266 

4,487,819 

541,957,008 

26,161,860 

Washington  . 

74,543,529 

62,534,546 

214,825,841 

41,004,273 

West  Virginia  .... 

3,806,042 

2,346,915 

Wisconsin  . 

23,295,965 

13,373,563 

40,300,434 

1,000,000 

Wyoming  . 

343,378 

1,970,720 

Total  . 

. .  $2,104,383,031  $1,729,108,493 

$4,075,775,321 

$850,407,050 

Column  1 — Contracts  reported  to  the  Division  of  Public  Contracts.  Department  of  Labor, 
by  the  Executive  departments  (War.  Navy.  Treasury,  etc. I,  and  Independent  Establishments 
(TVA.  KWA.  FHA.  etc.),  of  the  Fe<leral  Government. 

Column  2 — Contracts  cleared  by  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  for  all  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $600,000  and  over,  excepting  construction,  and  announced  during  period  indicated. 
Not  includeil  in  Column  1. 

Column  3 — C.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reimrt  of  construction  projects  such  as 
cantonments,  airfields,  shipyards,  new  industrial  plants,  factory  expansion,  naval  vessels, 
etc.,  financed  from  federal  funds,  plus  housing  and  miwellaneous  projects  not  strictly  classi¬ 
fied  as  Defense  Projects. 

Column  4 — Same  type  of  projects  as  Column  .3. 

•  Most  contracts  placed  in  Washington.  D.  C..  an-  fllleil  at  sources  of  supply  and 
industrial  centers  widely  scattered  throughout  the  nation. 

**  '^ese  figures  are  also  included  in  the  state  total.  Many  contracts  awarded]  to  New 
York  City  firms  are  fille<l  by  f.actories  located  in  cities  outside  the  state  of  New  York. 


A  Brief  New  Year’s  Report 
to  7  Important  People 


Every  year,  at  about  this  time,  w  e  like  to  make  an  informal  report 
about  General  Foods  ...  to  the  following  important  people: 

Mr.  and  Miss  Employe,  in  our  plants  and  offices  . . .  Mr.  Farmer, 
from  whom  we  buy  .  . .  Mr.  Grocer,  who  handles  our  goods  .  .  .  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Investor,  who  supply  the  company's  capital .  .  .  and  you, 
Mrs.  Consumer,  who  buy  and  use  our  products. 

We  want  you,  especially,  to  know  more  about  us  and  what  we 
are  doing — for  our  success  depends  upon  our  continuing  to  merit 
your  confidence.  Briefly — 

We  are  pleased  to  report  continued  progress  in  serving 
you  better  during  1940.  Through  the  work  carried  on  in 
our  Research  Laboratories  and  Consumer  Service  Kitch¬ 
ens,  we  continued  to  improve  further  the  quality  of  many 
General  Foods  Products  you  have  long  been  using  .  .  . 
and  to  make  them  available  in  greater  variety  and  in  more 
convenient  forms.  As  a  further  service,  we  developed  delicious  new 
recipes . . .  and  distributed  more  than  a  million  copies  of  recipe  book¬ 
lets.  At  the  same  time,  our  prices  are  moderate.  For  example,  Sanka 
Coffee,  which  used  to  cost  $1  a  pound,  is  now  priced  at  about  33)!. 
The  price  of  Grape-Nuts  was  reduced  last  year  by  16%  . . .  and  there 
were  reductions  in  several  other  General  Foods  products  . . .  evidence 
that  we  constantly  strive  to  give  you  the  best  food  products  that  can 
be  produced,  at  moderate  prices. 


General  Foods  never  ceases  its  efforts  to  improve  the 
working  relationships  with  its  personnel.  Thus,  all  regu¬ 
lar  employes  receive  vacations  with  pay  .  .  .  and  there  is 
a  co-operative  retirement  plan.  Among  other  things,  the 
company  bears  the  entire  cost  of  an  accident-and-sickness 
plan  for  its  employes  .  .  .  and  shares  the  cost  of  a  group 
life  insurance  plan. 

(^4^  From  farmers  and  other  producers.  General  Foods  buys 
'  quantities  of  the  choicest  raw  materials.  For  example, 

^  .  our  annual  needs  require  400,000  acres  of  special  wheat 

...  more  than  94,000  acres  of  corn  .  .  .  the  output  of 
lM|||lflu  '  more  than  10,000  dairy  cows . . .  and  even  a  farm  of  more 
than  2,400  acres  for  asparagus  alone! 


Every  third  retail  store  in  the  U.  S.  sells  food  products. 
Nearly  all  food  stores  sell  G.  F.  products.  We  supply 
them  with  quality  products  which  sell  more  easily  be¬ 
cause  they  enjoy  consumer  acceptance.  We  support  their 
efforts  with  vigorous  advertising  and  many  merchandis¬ 
ing  helps.  We  give  them  ideas  on  how  to  be  the  kind  of 
merchants  who  can  better  serve  the  American  consumer. 

J  General  Foods  is  literally  owned  by  the  public.  There 
are  66,700  stockholders.  Counting  their  families,  over 
250,000  people  share  directly  in  General  Foods  dividends. 
Nearly  half  of  our  stockholders  are  women.  Many  are  our 
own  employes.  The  average  holding  of  all  stockholders 
is  about  80  shares  each.  No  one  stockholder  owns  as 
much  as  7%  of  the  stock.  Nearly  50%  of  our  stockholders  own  10 
shares  or  less. 

SUMMING  UP,  we  want  it  known  that  every  person  in  General  Foods 
prizes  your  good  will  and  pledges  every  effort  toward  still  further 
progress  in  1941  for  your  benefit. 

General  Foods 
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Lesson  Taught  “Cub” 
Applies  to  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Flexible 

WE’VE  PROBABLY  told  thU  story 

before,  but  don’t  stop  us.  It  bears 
repeating.  In  this  particular  instance, 
it’s  apt.  And  besides,  we  think  it’s  a 
good  story,  even  if  a  bit  personal. 

Years  ago,  when  we  were  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  a  morning  newspaper,  we 
got  a  break  one  time  and  turned  in 
what  proved  to  be  a  good  story. 
Next  afternoon,  when  we  reported  for 
work,  we  felt  a  bit  cocky  when  we 
showed  up  at  the  day  city  editor’s 
desk  for  our  assignments.  And  that 
red-headed  goof  sensed  our  cockiness. 

“Damn  good  story  you  turned  in  for 
yesterday’s  paper,”  he  said. 

“Yesterday’s  paper?”  we  gave 
back  at  him.  "That  was  in  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  paper!” 

“That’s  yesterday’s  paper  for  us,” 
he  snarled.  “We’re  working  on  to¬ 
morrow’s  paper  now.  So  get  going!” 

Never  Rest  on  Your  Laurels 

The  point  is  obvious.  When  you 
work  for  a  daily  newspaper  you  can 
never  rest  on  your  laurels,  if  any. 
’There’s  no  such  thing  as  today’s  paper. 
It’s  always  yesterday’s — for  the  one 
that’s  out;  and  always  tomorrow’s — 
for  the  one  you’re  working  on. 

Not  many  weeks  ago,  we  reported 
in  this  column  a  brochure  which  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  is¬ 
sued  telling  the  story:  “Gigantic  New 
Purchasing  Power  Comes  to  Louis¬ 
ville.”  It  was  an  excellent  job  of 
informing  advertisers  of  the  estimated 
$367,700,000  of  new  spendable  income 
which  Louisville  expects  in  1941. 

But  things  move  fast  these  days — 
and  in  Louisville.  And  no  sooner  had 
the  brochure  been  issued,  than  the 
facts  and  figures  cited  in  it  were  out 
of  date.  Currently  it  seems  that 
Louisville  will  have  a  new  spendable 
income  this  year  of  $390,000,000. 

And  the  Courier- Journal’s  promo¬ 
tion  department  moves  just  as  fast. 
Because  in  the  mails  right  now  is  an¬ 
other  copy  of  that  brochure,  the  same 
one — quickly  and  cleverly  brought 
up  to  date  by  corrections  dubbed  in 
in  red  on  every  page.  Right  from  the 
front  cover,  the  corrections  are 
planned  to  attract  attention.  The 
front  cover  has  dubbed  over  it,  in 
bright  red  ink,  “This  is  the  bunk — see 
inside!” 

Getting  back  to  our  story — here  is 
an  instance  of  how  promotion  de¬ 
partments,  too,  must  keep  on  their 
toes.  On  a  daily  newspaper  there  is 
no  time  to  sit  down  and  brag  about 
the  swell  job  we  did  for  today’s  pa¬ 
per.  Because  today’s  paper  is  al¬ 
ready  yesterday’s.  And  tomorrow’s 
paper  is  the  one  we’re  always  work¬ 
ing  on. 

There’s  a  note  on  the  back  cover 
of  this  Courier-Journal  brochure  that 
reads  “P.  S.  And  maybe  that  isn’t 
all!  Things  keep  getting  better  every 
day!” 

Which  assuredly  they  will,  for  the 
promotion  department  that’s  in  there 
pitching  a  new  brand  of  ball  every 
day! 

Another  Score 

THINGS  MOVE  fast  in  Chicago,  too. 

During  the  fall,  for  instance,  more 
than  10,000  men  attended  the  Monday 
Quarterbacks’  luncheons  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  Herald-American.  And 
some  50,000  women  have  attended  the 
Mary  Martensen  Cooking  School  spon¬ 


sored  by  the  Herald-American.  And 
some  22,000  men,  women  and  children 
attended  the  all-star  basketball  game 
which  the  paper  sponsored  some 
weeks  ago. 

All  of  which  is  reported  in  a  folder 
the  Herald-American  is  currently 
mailing,  reported  briefly  and  suc¬ 
cinctly  and  with  crowd  pictures  to 
prove  it.  A  sprightly  and  a  good 
promotion. 

Mr.  Smith  in  Washington 

SINCE  1921  it  has  been  the  annual 

custom  of  the  publisher  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  to  send  out  to  the 
paper’s  friends  a  Christmas  book.  Al¬ 
ways  the  book  varies  in  interest  and 
appeal.  But  always  it  has  plenty  of 
both  of  these  qualities — interest  and 
appeal;  and  always  this  interest  and 
appeal  have  something  to  do  with  the 
paper  itself. 

This  year,  the  Journal’s  Christmas 
book  is  a  delightful  volume  called 
“Carl  Smith  in  Washington.”  This 
Mr.  Smith  went  to  Washington  in  1915 
to  be  correspondent  for  the  Journal. 
He  has  served  there  continuously 
since.  Today  he  is  one  of  the  deans  of 
the  Washington  press  corps.  The  ran¬ 
dom  volume  he  has  put  together  is  a 
delightful  collection  of  informal  papers 
commenting  on  the  men,  the  manners 
and  the  morals  of  the  Washington  of 
the  last  quarter-century. 

The  volume,  it  seems  to  us,  would 
have  a  good  sale  if  made  available  to 
the  general  public.  In  its  limited  pub¬ 
lication,  it  becomes  even  the  more 
valuable.  It  is  a  rare  and  excellent 
promotion,  as  full  of  grace  as  is  the 
letter  that  acompanies  it  from  P.  L.  I 
Jackson,  the  Journal’s  publisher. 

Simday  School 

SOME  WEEKS  AGO  we  said  a  few 

words  about  church  page  promo¬ 
tion,  deploring  the  lack  of  it  in  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  an  excellent  field. 
Comes  now  from  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  a  neat  booklet  contain¬ 
ing  a  series  of  small  advertisements 
which  run  in  the  papers  on  Saturdays 
and  which  consist  of  sensible  sugges¬ 
tions  to  parents  how  to  get  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  Sunday  School. 

“These  advertisements,”  Promotion 
Manager  Harry  Casey  tells  us,  “were 
written  by  Philadelphia  ministers  and 
members  of  our  promotion  staff.  This 
campaign,  together  with  other  promo- 


Fortune 

COVERS  BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news- 
paper  covers  its  city 
—by  assignments  to 
its  staff  of  63  editors, 
writers,  researchers 
and  assistants. 


tional  stimuli,  has  helped  the  Inquirer 
to  lead  the  Philadelphia  Held  in 
church  advertising.” 

Miscellany 

ONCE  AGAIN  our  holiday  season 
was  the  brighter  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  annual  Christmas 
Day  page,  “Moments  make  the  year 
and  trifles  .  .  .  life.”  And  once  again 
we  say  that  this  is  the  finest  Christ¬ 
mas  card  we’ve  ever  seen  a  newspaper 
plan  for  its  readers.  You  already 
know  it,  of  course — a  through-the- 
year  collection  of  the  humorous  and 
laughable  items  in  the  news  that  help 
make  life  livable.  It  occurs  to  us  that, 
reprinted  in  a  little  pamphlet,  it  would 
be  a  welcome  item  on  the  desks  of 
many  an  advertising  executive.  Or  is 
the  Trib  already  doing  this? 

Things  are  happening  in  Sher¬ 
brooke,  Quebec,  and  La  Tribune, 
French-language  daily,  tells  about 
them  in  a  neat  4-page  folder.  Full  of 
facts  that  advertisers  want  to  know, 
and  well  filled  with  photographs  of 
current  activity  in  Sherbrooke,  it 
makes  a  fine  promotion. 

There’s  an  interesting  angle  in  a 
recent  full-page  ad  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Record  which  speaks  of 
the  “middle  advertisers”  as  being  good 
fellows  to  watch  to  see  what’s  really 
happening  in  a  local  market.  “Middle 
advertisers”  are  the  specialty  stores, 
the  smaller  local  merchants — closer  to 
the  market  than  national  advertisers, 
less  complicated  in  organization  than 
department  stores.  The  idea  is,  they 
can  check  results  better  and  more 
promptly.  Maybe  yes.  Maybe  no.  But 
interesting  as  a  thought,  anyhow. 

Help  Wanted 

STEWART  HARRAL,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Oklahoma,  tells  us  that  next 
semester  he  is  offering  a  course  “in 
the  principles  of  public  relations  and 
promotion  of  newspapers.”  He  would 
appreciate,  he  says,  “copies  of  promo¬ 
tional  material  or  anything  else  which 
would  be  of  value  in  the  class.”  Since 
every  step  the  journalism  schools  take 
in  offering  courses  in  promotion  is  a 
step  forward  for  promotion,  let’s  turn 
out  and  help  Brother  Harral.  Help¬ 
ing  him  is  easy,  too.  Just  put  him  on 
your  mailing  list  to  get  your  promo¬ 
tional  material.  Address  him  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

MAKES  CIVIC  AWARDS 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
which  annually  awards  a  loving  cup 
to  the  man  or  woman  contributing 
the  greatest  service  to  the  community, 
made  is  36th  and  37th  presentations 
in  the  closing  days  of  1940.  The  36th 
award  went  to  Samuel  Zemurray, 
president  of  the  United  Fruit  com¬ 
pany,  who  won  it  for  meritorous  ser¬ 
vice  in  1938.  The  award  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  1939  went  to  Joseph 
A.  Airey,  business  man  and  president 
of  the  board  of  commissioners,  port 
of  New  Orleans.  The  presentations 
were  made  by  Leonard  K.  Nicholson, 
president  of  the  Times-Picayune  and 
New  Orleans  States. 

■ 

NEW  OKLA.  DAILY 

The  Sulphur  (Okla.)  Record  will 
begin  publication  as  a  daily  on  Jan. 
14.  Sam  Viney  and  W.  K.  Duncan  are 
the  publishers.  DeLisser-Boyd,  Inc., 
have  been  appointed  national  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

■ 

DAILY  MOVES 

The  Aberdeen  (N.  C.)  Sandhill  Cit¬ 
izen  recently  moved  into  a  new  .stone 
and  rock  building. 


LIBERTY 


Our  Government,  industrial,  financial,  labor  and  educational  leaders 
are  making  comprehensive  plans  for  greater  progress  in  the  prepared¬ 
ness  program  of  the  United  States. 

Collectively,  and  as  individuals,  it  is  our  duty  to  TH 1 N  K,  I'.'M.K, 
and  ACT  constructively  in  doing  our  part  so  that  greater  speed  may 
be  made  in  the  advancement  and  strengthening  of  our  country. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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Mrs.  Dunscomb 
Wills  Stock 
To  20  Employes 


Chicago  Tribune 
Gives  $125,000 
To  Medill  School 


Twenty  veteran  employes  of  the 
Berkeley  (Cal.)  Daily  Gazette  re¬ 
ceived  stock  in  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  company  under  terms  of  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Flora  E.  Dunscomb,  which  was 
filed  for  probate  last  week.  The 
president  of  the  Berkeley  Gazette 
Publishing  Company  died  Dec.  21. 

George  B.  Dunscomb,  present  pub¬ 
lisher  and  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Charles  E.  Dunscomb,  Gazette  pub¬ 
lisher  for  23  years,  became  majority 
owner  of  the  newspaper.  He  was 
bequeathed  151  shares,  which,  with 
his  previous  holdings,  give  him  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  500  shares  outstanding. 

All  Departments  Represented 

All  departments  of  the  paper  were 
represented  in  the  distribution  of  219 
shares  of  stock  to  employes  whose 
service  averaged  more  than  25  years. 
James  E.  Wales,  editor,  and  Mrs. 
Josephine  Z.  Pendleton,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  each  received  47%  shares. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Flinn,  cashier,  and 
Mrs.  Katherine  E.  Robertson,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  each  was 
willed  25  shares.  Five  shares  each 
went  to  Harold  W.  Johnson,  city  edi¬ 
tor;  J.  Fletcher  Thomas,  pressroom 
foreman;  Arthur  Wendering,  credit 
manager;  Walter  N.  Fischer  and  Mrs. 
Theodora  Blumer,  machine  operators; 
C.  S.  Barnes,  pressman;  Miss  Edna 
Andrews,  church  editor;  Miss  Harriet 
Emery,  circulation  department;  I.  D. 
Putnam,  advertising  department  and 
E.  H.  Zarley,  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment. 

Four  shares  each  went  to  C.  A. 
Barcelon  and  H.  C.  Clausen  of  the 
composing  room  force;  W.  B.  Alton 
and  Henry  Benson,  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  Phil  Rolfe  and  Howard 
Sipe,  editorial  department. 

The  stock  was  appraised  at  $400  a 
share  for  tax  purposes  after  the  death 
of  the  former  publisher  in  1939. 

Many  of  those  remembered  had 
been  with  the  paper  since  1905,  when 
the  late  Mr.  Dunscomb  joined  the 
organization  as  part  owner.  Mrs. 
Dunscomb’s  will  stated  the  property 
was  so  divided  “for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  Berkeley  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette  as  a  living  memorial  to  my  late 
husband,  Charles  E.  Dunscomb." 

Cash  distributions  and  trust  funds 
ranging  up  to  $30,000  went  to  Mrs. 
Dunscomb’s  relatives.  Among  resi¬ 
duary  legatees  was  George  E.  Duns¬ 
comb,  publisher  at  Windsor,  Ill.,  and 
the  present  publisher’s  father. 
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Gift  to  Be  Paid  Over 
Ten  Years  Brings  Aid 
To  $375,000  Total 

The  Chicago  Tribune  this  week  gave 
$125,000  to  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwestern  University, 
it  was  announced  by  Dr.  Franklyn 
Bliss  Snyder,  president  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  ’The  gift,  to  be  paid  over  a 
period  of  10  years  at  the  rate  of 
$12,500  a  year,  brings  to  $375,000  the 
amount  the  ’Tribune  has  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  journalism  school 
since  1921. 

In  1921.  the  Tribune  offered  North¬ 
western  University  $12,500  a  year  for 
five  years  toward  the  operation  of  a 
journalism  school.  The  university  ac¬ 
cepted  and  named  the  school  in  honor 
of  Joseph  Medill,  founder  of  the  Trib¬ 
une.  So  successful  was  the  school 
that  in  1926  the  agreement  was  re¬ 
newed  for  another  five  years  and  in 
1931  for  10  years.  The  latest  gift  will 
insure  continuation  of  the  school  un¬ 
til  Jan.  1,  1951. 

Since  1921,  Medill  school  has  grad¬ 
uated  more  than  600  students  and  now 
has  an  enrollment  of  361,  of  whom  111 
are  full-time  students  on  the  Evanston 
campus.  In  1938,  it  inaugurated  the 
five-year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  master  of  science  in  journalism.  It 
has  a  faculty  of  17,  headed  by  Dean 
Kenneth  E.  Olson. 


More  Wirephoto 
Advances  Coming 

continued  from  page  9 


method  was  announced  last  April 
(E.  &  P.,  April  27,  page  54)  shortly 
after  the  development  of  a  mech¬ 
anism  to  improve  the  quality  of  pic¬ 
tures  transmitted  became  known. 
The  new  type  receivers  have  been 
installed  in  all  but  a  dozen  points 
throughout  the  country.  Virtually 
all  the  main  points  now  have  them 
and  the  majority  of  those  yet  to  be 
installed  will  go  to  abbreviated  ser¬ 
vice  papers. 

With  completion  of  this  job  Wire- 
photo  will  start  installation  of  the 
new  photo-cell  and  optical  system 
transmitting  devices  as  quickly  as 
they  can  be  manufactured. 

Using  Smaller  Nngativ. 

Wirephoto  now  uses  a  negative  of 
approximately  4V4  x  5  11/16  size  with 
200  lines  or  light  paths  to  the  inch  in¬ 
stead  of  an  8  X  10  negative  with  100 


You  Can  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio  s  Largest  Market 

—Greater  Cleveland 
and 

Dhios  Second  Largest 
Market 

—26  Adjacent  Counties 

with  the 

CLEVEUND  PUIN  DEALER 

Cl.v.loaVt  Home  Howgpapor 


lines  per  inch.  Newspaper  cuts  are 
60  or  65  lines  to  the  inch,  Mr.  Biele 
pointed  out,  while  commercial  en¬ 
gravings  on  copper  run  80  to  120  lines 
to  the  inch.  The  human  eye  stops  at 
120  lines  an  inch  and  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  lines  in  the  new  negatives,  he 
said  in  emphasizing  the  “extremely 
high  fidelity”  of  the  new  receiver. 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  then  president  of  the  AP,  de¬ 
scribed  Wirephoto  at  its  inauguration 
ceremony  in  1935  as  “perhaps  the  most 
important  development  in  journalism 
since  the  first  news  dispatch  was  sent 
by  telegraph  in  1846.” 

Wirephoto  became  an  actuality  after 
heated  discussion  at  the  1934  AP  con¬ 
vention  on  whether  the  AP  should 
tackle  a  project  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  had 
given  up  as  unworkable.  The  cost 
was  underwritten  by  dailies  in  24 
cities  during  the  spring  of  1934  and 
the  machines  were  built  and  installed 
in  nine  months  by  Western  Electric. 

Between  275  and  300  photos  are  sent 
each  week  on  the  network,  which  op¬ 
erates  18  hours  daily  except  Sunday, 
when  it  is  on  a  curtailed  basis. 


Many  States  Get 
War  Orders 

continued  from  page  23 

on  for  construction  and  operation  of 
the  new  facilities.  Dearborn,  Mich., 
was  picked  for  the  site  of  a  $21,000,000 
factory  to  produce  aircraft  engines 
and  magnesium  castings. 

Hercules  Powder  Company  received 
the  go-ahead  signal  for  a  $6,756,399 
loading  plant  to  be  located  near 
Pulaski,  Va. 

Grouped  in  awards  exceeding  $15,- 
000,000  were  the  following  War  De¬ 
partment  construction  jobs:  a  750  bed 
general  hospital  for  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.,  $1,062,876;  a  1,000  bed  hospital 
for  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind., 
$1,596,300;  an  anti-aircraft  firing  cen¬ 
ter  for  Wilmington.  N.  C.,  $8,612,495; 
a  2,000  bed  hospital  for  Atlanta,  Ga., 
$2,463,712;  a  hospital  for  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  $1,344,316. 

Producers  of  paint  at  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Minneapolis,  Houston  and  New 
York  City,  shared  a  War  Department 
purchase  of  839,832  gallons  of  paint. 


SAID  THE  ELECTRICAL  MOUTH 
TO  THE  ELECTRICAL  EAR  .  .  . 


fooi  father's  shoe  bench  out. 
She  was  waiting  at  my  lawn." 

If  you  were  passing  through  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  uxlay 
you  might  hear  an  electrical  mouth 
speaking  this  cxld  talk,  or  whistling 
a  series  of  musical  notes,  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  transmitter. 

This  mouth  can  be  made  to  re¬ 
peat  these  sounds  without  variation. 
Every  new  telephone  transmitter  is 
tested  by  this  mouth  before  it  re¬ 
ceives  a  lalxjratory  or  manufactur¬ 
ing  O.K.  for  your  use. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  tests  to 
which  telephone  equipment  is  sub¬ 
jected  in  the  Bell  Telephone  Labo¬ 
ratories.  And  there  is  a  reason  for  the 
selection  of  those  particular  words. 


It  hapiRMis  that  the  sentence,  “Joe 
took  father’s  shoe  Ix  nch  out,”  and 
its  more  lyrical  companion,  “She 
was  waiting  at  my  lawn,”  contain 
all  the  fundamental  sounds  of  the 
English  language  that  contribute  to 
the  intensity  of  sound  in  s[X‘ech. 

Busily  at  work  in  the  interest  of 
every  one  who  uses  the  telepluine 
is  one  of  the  largest  research  lab¬ 
oratories  in  the  world.  I'he  out¬ 
standing  development  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  in  this  country'  is  pr<x)f  of 
the  value  of  this  rese.irch.  In  times 
like  these,  the  work  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Lalxiratorics 
becomes  increasingly 
important  and  necessary. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


The  Bell  System  is  doing  its  part  in  the  country's  program  oj  .Salional  Defense 
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Journalism  Schools 
Lack  Photo  Equipment 


Camera  Knights 


OWENS  WOOD,  youngest  of  the 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour- 
naVs  four  staff  photographers,  is  an 
example  of  how 
a  n  enterprising 
lensman  with  re- 
portorial  ability 
and  initiative, 
can  produce 
“bright  spot” 
news  and  feature 
stories  by  com¬ 
bining  his  own 
pictures  and 
copy.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  Owens 
has  illustrated 
many  of  his  own 
features  and  spot 
coverage. 

He  began  photography  as  a  hobby 
while  completing  his  education  at 
Wofford  college,  Spartanburg,  and 
before  graduation  day  rolled  ’round, 
was  a  Herald- Journal  staffer.  Not 
content  to  confine  himself  to  local 
coverage,  he  occasionally  roamed  the 
state  news  circulation  areas  of  both 
papers,  picking  up  numerous  features 
and  snapping  photographs  of  inter¬ 
esting  people,  places  and  events. 

A  window  washer  hanging  outside 
one  of  the  top  floors  of  a  high  build¬ 
ing  was  among  his  first  subjects.  A 
few  days  later  he  “shot”  Mrs.  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt.  Richard  Crooks. 
Nelson  Elddy  and  other  noted  person¬ 
ages  have  “blinked”  as  Owens  ex¬ 
ploded  flash  bulbs.  Like  all  other 
Herald-Joumal  photographers  he 
learned  to  develop  and  print  his  own 
pictures.  This  training  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  Herald-Joumal  feature.  Single, 
Owens,  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  army 
re.'sprves  corps. 


ONE  OF  THE  features  held  on  the  background  of  education  and  knowl-  f  '  , 

last  day  of  the  convention  of  Amer-  edge  of  journalism.”  This  statement  V 

ican  teachers  of  journalism,  at  New  eased  the  educators’  minds. 

York,  last  week,  was  a  round  table  Mr.  Blumenfeld  further  qualified  his 
discussion  on  press  photography,  remark  with  the  thought  that  “master- 

Floyd  Arpan,  Northwestern  Uni-  ing  the  technical  photographic  prob- 

versity,  presided  at  the  meeting  and  lem  is  strictly  a  matter  of  mechanics, 

the  guest  speakers  were  Harold  Blu-  but  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 

menfeld,  news  editor  of  Acme  News-  education  training  to  properly  ana- 

pictures,  Mary  Morris  and  Alan  lyze  the  editorial  value  of  a  news  pic-  ^ 

Fisher  both  staff  photographers  of  ture  and  that  this  same  education 

PM.  coupled  with  a  news  sense  gives  an 

Before  starting  the  discussion,  Mr.  individual  the  edge  over  his  com-  - 

Arpan  read  the  reports  in  response  to  petitors.”  UNWILLING  SUBR 

50  questionnaires  he  had  sent  to  Jn  answer  to  one  of  the  questions 

schools  of  journalism  for  information  regarding  the  method  of  training  the  Anthony  A.  Zuanich,  Jr.  (above) 

about  the  progress  being  made  in  students  in  press  photography,  Alan  larceny  lait  wee 

teaching  press  photography.  Forty-  Fisher  stated  that  he  believed  the  best  automobile  in  the  Se» 

four  of  the  50  schools  returned  the  re-  system  was  to  provide  the  student  with  7  planting  a  f 

quired  information  that  on  the  whole  a  sound  technical  education  in  photog-  and  dodged  Times  earner 

does  not  show  a  thorough  treatment  raphy.  It  was  more  important  to  give  fhe  trial.  Mondi 

of  the  subject.  Only  six  of  the  schools  the  student  a  practical  course  in  the 
reported  they  had  fairly  well  equipped  use  of  the  camera  and  a  working  ^ 

plants  for  practical  teammg.  knowl^ge  of  developing  and  printing,  ^  ^  Schumann  in 

Teaching  Methods  Poor  as  the  basis  of  training  in  press  photog-  ^he  camera  before  tl 

Thirty-eight  schools  of  journalism  raphy,  than  to  teach  the  theory  of  could  get  him  under  cont 

taught  photography  but  in  a  very  the  profession  to  a  beginner,  Fisher  _ 

crude  fashion.  Several  of  these  in-  added.  _  .....  n  -^-Lt  i. 

stitutions  reported  their  courses  in  Miss  Morris  showed  more  concern  NAMED  TO  STATE  B 


Owens  Wood 


In  each  of  these  particular  cases,  only  intend  to  flood  the  market  with  news  KINDER  RETIRES  AT  77 
one  camera  constituted  the  entire  cameramen  and  thereby  endanger  the  Kinder  dean  nf  nmaha  newc- 

equipment.  The  dark-room  facUi-  jobs  of  those  who  are  now  employed.  77  Christmas  day  an¬ 
tics,  according  to  their  returns  was  ^  ^  ^  nouAced  Dec.  31  that  he  is  retiring 

ml.  One  of  these  schools  confessed  Meet  Hotshot  Simpson  newspaper  work  this  week  after 

resortmg  to  home  technique  where  FRANK  SIMPSON,  staff  photographer  53  years  of  service  The  past  33 
the  water  is  carried  to  the  develop-  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  re-  gars  he  has  been  managing  editor, 
mg  room  and  the  prmting  done  under  cently  earned  the  soubriquet,  “Hot-  -dimrial  writer  and  editor  of  the 
the  most  extreme  difficulties.  shot”  when  he  fired  flash-bulbs  with  dS  TriSe.  HVfonneriy 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  this  depart-  his  bare  hands  and  without  any  elec-  owned  the  old  Western  Press  at 
ment  to  criticize  any  of  the  conditions  trical  current.  Omaha, 

reported.  We  have  always  maintained  On  assignment  one  very  cold  day,  a 

there  should  be  competent  instructors  “Hotshot”  removed  his  mittens  to 
and  adequate  facilities  for  such  edu-  place  a  flash-bulb  in  his  lamp  holder. 

cation.  We  appreciate  the  budget  con-  Much  to  his  amazement  the  bulb  went  The  publishers  of  the  Henderson 
ditions  of  the  many  schools  attempting  off.  At  first,  it  looked  like  an  accident  (N.  C.)  Dispatch  and  the  Reidsville 
to  include  a  course  in  press  photog-  but  when  the  performance  was  re-  -  -  -  -  — 

raphy,  but  it  will  be  far  more  dis-  peated  he  called  his  colleagues  to  wit- 
couraging  to  the  students  to  start  them  ness  the  phenomenon.  One  of  his  col- 
off  with  a  distorted  conception  of  the  leagues  claimed  that  “Hotshot”  had 
profession.  picked  up  sufficient  static  electricity 

Stadeats  Favored  bulbs  when  he  held  them 

The  two  questions  introduced  at  with  his  bare  han^  Simpson  suffered 
the  round  table  discussion  were,  “Can  fl^ht  bums  on  his  hand  but  this  was 
journalism  schools  give  any  practical  insignificant  to  the  mix^  feelings  he 
training  to  students  in  journalism  for  'TT'  " 

work  as  press  photographers  or  com-  called  Hotshot. 

FARM  NEWS  SUSPENDED 

doing  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  Final  issue  of  the  Semi-Weekly 
field  of  press  photography?”  These  Pt^rm  News,  published  for  40  years 
questions  gave  promise  of  a  spirited  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  pub- 

discussion  but  before  any  answers  Ushers  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
were  ventured  another  one  was  pre-  News,  rolled  off  the  presses  Dec.  29. 
sented,  “What  are  the  chances  for  a  G.  B.  Dealey,  chairman  of  the  board 
job  to  the  graduate  of  one  of  these  of  the  corporation,  pressed  the  button 
schools?”  to  start  the  presses  for  the  final  run. 

The  last  question  brought  a  quick  Also  present  for  the  informal  cere- 
response  from  Harold  Blumenfeld  who  monies  was  Ray  McMurray,  who 
stated,  “If  two  applicants  for  a  posi-  helped  put  out  the  paper  during  the 
tion  as  press  photographer  were  to  illness  of  his  father,  Dewitt  McMur- 
come  to  my  attention  and  all  things  ray,  editor  of  the  farm  paper  since 
being  equal,  I  would  give  preference  its  first  issue.  McMurray  died  a  few 
to  the  applicant  who  had  a  broader  weeks  ago. 
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Fred  Davis  Dies; 
ABC  Director 
And  Media  Expert 

Was  in  Charge  ol  Media 
For  General  Electric 

Company 

Fred  R.  Davis,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  original  board  of  directors  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  and 
assistant  to  the  advertising  manager 
in  charge  of  media  for  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  died  in  Schenectady  on 
December  26.  He  was  64  years  old. 

Mr.  Davis  served  as  a  member  of 
the  ABC  board  continuously  since 
its  formation  in  1914  and  was  first 
vice  president  for  seven  years.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  many  ABC 
committees,  including  the  Business 
Paper  Forms  and  Practices  Committee 
of  which  he  was  chairman,  the  In¬ 
vestment  Securities  Committee,  and 
the  Retirement  of  Bureau  Employes 
Committee.  He  was  working  out  a 
pension  plan  for  the  latter  committee 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Davis  served  20  years  without 
missing  a  meeting  of  the  board.  His 
first  absence  was  caused  by  the  long 
illness  that  proved  fatal. 

In  his  position  at  General  Electric 
Mr.  Davis  was  said  to  have  super¬ 
vised  the  purchase  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
space  annually. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  classmate  of  P.  L. 
Thomson,  president  of  the  ABC,  at 
Union  College,  but  after  two  years  at 
Union  he  transferred  to  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  where  he  gradu¬ 
ated  with  an  engineering  degree  in 
1900.  Soon  afterwards  he  began  the 
association  with  General  Electric  that 
extended  over  his  entire  business  ca¬ 
reer. 

Mr.  Davis  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Ruth  Reynolds;  a  son,  Ro¬ 
bert  E.  Davis  of  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.; 
and  two  brothers,  William  B.  Davis, 
also  of  Forest  Hills,  and  Ernest  W. 
Davis  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Thomson  said  this  week  that 
Mr.  Davis’  successor  on  the  board 
would  not  be  elected  until  the  next 
ABC  meeting  on  February  21. 

“Mr.  Davis’  long  experience  made 
him  a  most  valuable  member  of  the 
Bureau  and  he  contributed  substan¬ 
tially  to  its  progress,”  Mr.  Thomson 
said.  “He  was  probably  the  best  in¬ 
formed  media  man  on  the  Board  and 
his  technical  training  gave  him  a  keen 
insight  into  methods  of  analyzing  cir¬ 
culation.  He  was  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  applying  this  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  development  of  ABC  audit 
report  forms.” 


newspapers  in  his  home  town  of 
Leechburg,  and  in  New  Kensington 
and  Kittanning,  moved  to  Ambridge 
in  1905  and  started  the  Ambridge  News 
Herald. 

Ralph  W.  Bartol,  56,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Warsaw  (Ind.)  Union, 
died  Dec.  25  after  an  illness  of  two 
years.  He  retired  last  February  when 
the  Union  was  merged  with  the  War¬ 
saw  Times. 

Robert  A.  Smith,  73,  who  upon  re¬ 
tirement  in  1938  was  the  oldest  active 
employe  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 


Picayune,  died  Dec.  20,  following  a 
short  illness.  Mr.  Smith  had  been 
head  of  the  stereotyping  department 
for  45  years. 

William  T.  Hopper,  68,  former  Ar¬ 
kansas  newspaper  editor,  died  Dec. 
27  at  Los  Angeles. 

Norma  Zinaoer,  9,  daughter  of  Mau¬ 
rice  Zinader,  advertising  and  business 
manager,  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times,  was 
burned  to  death  Dec.  30  when  fire 
practically  destroyed  the  Grand  Hun¬ 
garian  Hotel  in  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Adrian  J.  Combe,  54,  veteran  man¬ 


ager  of  classified  advertising  of  the 
New  Orleans  Daily  States  and  Times- 
Picayune,  died  in  that  city  Dec.  27 
following  a  paralytic  stroke  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day. 

William  Revelli,  district  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  San  Francisco  News, 
died  Dec.  25  of  injuries  sustained  when 
hit  by  an  automobile  Dec.  22. 

Raymond  S.  Binder,  51,  for  the  last 
20  years  on  the  New  York  Daily  News 
staff  as  reporter,  real  estate  editor, 
auto  editor  and  Sunday  editor,  died 
Jan.  1  at  his  home  in  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


Shnr  at  I  /200.  F/8  on  high  ipteJ ftttn  in  a  4xf  with  one  G-b  No.  )  lamp  in  a  coneentrating  refiettor. 


(!^bituarp 


but  it  was  licked  by  a  G-E  MAZDA  MIDGET 


MRS.  HELEN  BARTLETT  BUL¬ 
LARD,  68,  president  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Daily 
Chronicle,  died  Dec.  30  at  Windham 
County  Memorial  Hospital.  She  en¬ 
tered  the  hospital  a  week  ago  after 
sustaining  injuries  in  a  fall.  She 
leaves  her  husband,  Harry  N.  Bullard, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chronicle  tknm  1  Oc 
and  a  son,  G.  Donald  Bartlett.  ^ 

Mrs.  Julia  Clarke  Cohen,  70,  widow 
of  Major  John  S.  Cohen,  one-time 
president  and  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  former  U.  S.  Senator,  died 
Dec.  29  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks. 

H.  Lee  Goerman,  77,  veteran  Penn¬ 
sylvania  publisher,  died  Dec.  21  at 
New  Brighton,  Pa.,  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Goerman,  after  establishing 


•och  wh«n  $10.00  worth  or 
moro  is  purchased  at  one 
time.  Retail  list  price..  13c 


e  It  was  just  before  daylight  on  December 
5th  when  photographer  Edward  Burkhardt 
of  the  St.  Louis  POST-DISPATCH  arrived 
on  the  scene  and  the  trucks  of  Battery  A 
began  rolling  out  of  the  armory. 

No  chance  for  daylight  to  help  .  .  .  and  to 
get  a  dramatic  head-on  shot  of  the  trucks, 
it  was  necessary  to  shoot  from  across  the 
street,  about  75  feet  away. 

But  Midget  Ci-E  Mazda  Photo/{a.fh  Lamp 


No.  5,  in  a  concentrating  reflector  got  the 
picture.  Reports  photographer  Burkhardt, 
"Pictures  shot  by  another  photographer 
with  a  lamp  rated  at  over  50,000  lumen 
seconds,  using  a  standard  reflector,  were 
not  good  enough  to  use.” 

Try  G-E  Mazda  Midgets  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  that  lumen  seconds  aren’t  the  whole 
story  in  synchronized  flash.  It’s  pictures  that 
count.  And  G-E  Mazda  Midgets  put  plenty 
of  light  on  the  subject  to  get  the  picture! 


^  To  makm  luro  you  got  iho  bonoflts  of  Ganarof  E/acfric  rasaorch . . .  look  for  tho  mark  an  any  lamp  you  buy. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 
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Miller  Rejoins 
United  As 
Business  Manager 

McClure  Announces 
1941  Serials  .  .  . 

Personals  and  Notes 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

Appointment  of  Colin  Miller  as 
business  manager  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  was  announced  this 
week  by  George 
A.  Carlin,  UFS 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Miller  has 
resigned  as  as¬ 
sistant  manager 
of  the  Des 
Moines  Register 
AND  Tribune 
Syndicate  and 
will  take  up  his 
new  post  in  New 
York  beginning 
Jan.  20,  Mr.  Car¬ 
lin  announced.  Colin  Miller 

The  job  of 

business  manager  of  UFS  has  been 
vacant  since  Mr.  Carlin  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  four  years  ago.  In  fill¬ 
ing  this  job  Mr.  Miller  returns  to  the 
syndicate  with  which  he  was  identi¬ 
fied  through  most  of  his  career. 

Was  With  United  Before 

He  was  formerly  sales  manager  of 
United,  resigning  in  May,  1936,  to  go 
to  Des  Moines. 

Mr.  Miller  began  his  syndicate 
career  in  1928  as  salesman  for  Metro¬ 
politan  Newtspaper  Service,  of  which 
Mr.  Carlin  was  editor.  When  Metro¬ 
politan  was  sold  to  United  in  1930  Mr. 
Carlin  and  Mr.  Miller  went  along  with 
the  sale. 

The  new  UFS  business  manager 
was  born  in  Chicago  and  educated  at 
Deerfield  Academy  and  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mr.  Carlin  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  other  changes  in  the 
executive  personnel  of  the  syndicate. 
William  Laas  will  continue  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Robert  M.  Hall  as  sales 
manager,  Frank  Brady  as  promotion 
manager,  and  Albert  Moody  as  foreign 
business  manager. 

McClure  Serials  Announced 

SERIALS  scheduled  for  early  release 

in  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  program  of  big-name  fiction 


Personals  and  Notes 
CAL  TINNEY,  McNaught  Syndicate 
columnist-humorist,  played  the  part 
of  Will  Rogers  in  an  original  radio 
drama  presented 
New  Year’s  night 
on  ‘‘Cavalcade  of 
America”  over  a 
selected  network 
of  the  National 
B  r  o  a  dcasting 
Company.  Tin- 
ney  was  a  friend 
and  intimate  of 
the  late  humor¬ 
ist  -  philosopher, 
who  also  wrote 
for  McNaught 
Syndicate  at  the  Cal  Tinney 

time  of  his  death, 

and  BBD&O,  the  ad  agency  arranging 
for  the  presentation,  said  it  selected 
Tinney  for  the  part  because  “he  best 
expresses  the  beliefs  and  mannerisms 
and  common  sense  sageness  that  en¬ 
deared  Will  Rogers  to  mankind.”  .  .  . 
Walter  Lippmann,  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  columnist,  addressed  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  in  Philadelphia 
Dec.  29.  .  .  .  Eiy  Culbertson,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 
bridge  editor,  has  just  devised  a  new 
streamlined  system  for  bridge.  The 
change  this  year  represents  the  first 
since  1935.  Culbertson  will  devote  his 
syndicated  articles  from  Feb.  3  to  the 
middle  of  March  to  explain  the  New 
Culbertson  System.  His  articles  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  will  be  released  in 
newspapers  only.  .  .  .  Dick  Calkins, 
who  draws  “Buck  Rogers”  for  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Service,  entertained 
180  boys  in  the  McKinley  Home 
School,  Van  Nuys,  Cal.,  with  a  chalk 
talk  during  the  holidays.  Calkins  is 
spending  the  winter  with  his  family 
at  Laguna  Beach.  .  .  .  Ruth  Millett. 
author  of  “We  the  Women”  for  NEA 
Service,  has  been  approved  by  the 
national  council  of  Tiieta  Sigma  Phi, 
honorary  and  professional  sorority  for 
women  in  journalism,  as  associate 
member  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  chapter.  Miss  Millett  also  con¬ 
ducts  the  question  and  answer  fea¬ 
ture,  “Mind  Your  Manners”.  .  .  . 
Starting  with  the  second  week  in 
January,  syndication  of  the  Derso 
and  Kelen  cartoons  will  be  handled 
by  Edmond  Pauker,  Inc.,  New  York 
literary  agency,  which  has  formed  a 
.syndicate  department  for  national  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspaper  cartoons  and 
features.  The  Derso  and  Kelen  output 
is  its  first  feature. 


Editors  to  View 
Ship  Building 

An  extensive  inspection  of  the  naval 
and  ship  building  facilities  in  Camden 
and  Philadelphia  plus  a  possibility 
of  viewing  christenings  of  new  type 
sea  fighter  ships,  which  are  being 
produced  there  under  a  $600,000,000 
war  preparation  program,  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  first  South  Jersey  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
when  it  convenes  at  Camden  on  Jan.  6. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  naval 
yards,  Philadelphia  and  Camden  city 
officials,  and  J.  A.  Crothers,  gener^ 
manager  of  the  South  Jersey  Port 
Commission,  together  as  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  Walter  Tushingham,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Camden  Courier- 
Post,  and  Fred  Cornell,  public  relations 
director  for  the  New  York  Ship  Build¬ 
ing  Corporation,  association  members, 
after  an  inspection  of  the  docks,  will 
be  conveyed  in  various  craft  along 
Delaware  River  so  that  they  may  be 
offered  a  close-up  view  of  how  the 
United  States  is  constructing  the 
greatest  searfighting  force  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

Following  the  boat  tour,  the  group 
will  return  to  the  Walt  Whitman  Hotel 
for  an  all-day  session,  highlighted  by 
a  banquet  in  the  evening  for  which 
plans  have  been  made  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  authority  and  also  a  recently 
returned  foreign  correspondent  to 
speak. 

■ 

K.  C.  Daily  Organizes 
FDR  "Loyalty  Legion" 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  31 — Under 
the  heading,  “Back  the  President,” 
the  Kansas  City  Journal,  Orville  S. 
McPherson,  publisher,  on  Monday 
followed  President  Roosevelt’s  speech 
by  organizing  the  President’s  Loyalty 
Legion,  in  an  editorial  devoted  to 
rallying  all  factions,  interventionists 
and  isolationists,  warmongers  and  ap¬ 
peasers,  behind  the  President’s  de¬ 
fense  program. 

Tuesday’s  response  from  civic  lead¬ 
ers,  by  telephone,  mail  and  telegram 
was  spirited,  the  Journal  said.  Among 
the  messages  was  one  from  Stephen 
T.  Early,  secretary  to  the  President, 
saying  “I  hope  the  idea  is  contagious.” 

NEW  JOB  FOR  KUHN 

Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Jr.,  former  chief 
of  the  London  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  appointed  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  A  native  of  Mount  Vernon, 


To  Produce 
Newsprint  from 
Reclaimed  Paper 

Hochstetter  Process  to  Be 
Used  in  East  Palestine.  O.. 
Plant 

An  abandoned  tire  plant  at  East 
Palestine,  Ohio,  has  been  leased  for  the 
reclaiming  of  pulps  from  waste  papers 
and  the  ultimate  production  of  news¬ 
print  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  newsprint,  already  successfully 
tested  on  fast  newspaper  presses,  will 
be  produced  under  the  process  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Hochstetter 
Pittsburgh  scientist,  who  is  backed  by 
Joe  C.  Trees,  millionaire  Pittsburgh 
oil  man. 

Machinery  and  equipment  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  process  now  is  being  installed 
in  the  plant,  consisting  of  one  large 
building  to  which  there  is  being  added 
an  annex,  and  two  smaller  buildings 
which  are  being  reconditioned  for  use 
as  office,  laboratory  and  warehouse. 

Tests  probably  will  be  started  early 
in  February,  producing  pulps  immedi¬ 
ately  for  resale  due  to  the  shortage  of 
imported  pulps. 

’Test  runs  of  the  newsprint  on  the 
presses  of  Pittsburgh  newspapers  also 
have  been  arranged.  The  paper  was 
tested  almost  two  years  ago  success¬ 
fully  on  Pittsburgh  newspaper  presses. 

TTie  new  plant  was  leased  by  T-H 
Elnterprises,  Inc.,  a  Delaware  corpora¬ 
tion,  of  which  Mr.  Trees  is  president; 
Dr.  Hochstetter,  vice-president,  and 
Frank  A.  Willison,  Pittsburgh  auditor, 
secretary-treasurer. 

K.  G.  BELLAIRS 

The  funeral  was  held  Dec.  27  in 
St.  Louis  for  Kenneth  G.  Bellairs,  a 
police  reporter  for  most  of  his  49 
years  who  won  the  admiration  of 
most  city  officials  and  an  entire  jx)- 
lice  department.  Pinned  on  his  lapel 
in  the  casket  was  the  gold-plated 
police  press  badge  No.  1  given  him 
as  a  token  of  esteem  when  others  of 
a  similar  type  were  replaced  several 
years  ago  by  cards.  On  the  casket 
was  a  “30”  outlined  in  red  roses.  The 
uniformed  police  quartet  sang  for  the 
first  time  at  services  for  a  civilian. 
Death,  Dec.  24,  was  of  pneumonia  at 
the  age  of  71.  He  had  worked  for 
the  Star-Times  continuously  except 
for  one  year  since  1893.  Bellair’s  stay 
in  the  city’s  various  police  headquar- 


offerings  for  1941  were  announced  this 
week  by  the  syndicate.  They  include 
“The  Man  the  Devil  Didn’t  Want,”  by 
Percival  Christopher  Wren  (Jan.  6); 
“Fielding’s  Folly,”  the  current  best¬ 
seller  by  Francis  Parkinson  Keys 
(Jan.  20);  “The  House  of  Lee,”  Gert¬ 
rude  Atherton’s  latest  novel  (Feb.  3); 
“This  Side  of  Glory,”  by  Gwen  Bris¬ 
tow  (Feb.  13);  and  “The  Queen’s 
Holiday,”  by  Elizabeth  Corbett 
(Mar.  1). 

“Refugee,”  translated  by  Clara 
Leiser,  heads  the  non-fiction  serial 
list.  Ellery  Queen.  Violette  Kimball 
Dunn  and  Louis  Arthur  Cunningham 
are  among  the  favorites  whose  books 
will  be  offered  later  this  year.  Mc¬ 
Clure  weekly  page  fiction  will  feature 
Helen  Topping  Miller,  Richard  Powell, 
Liam  O’Connor,  Jane  Levington  Com¬ 
fort  and  others. 

WNU  Signs  Baukhage 
H.  R.  BAUKHAGK  radio  commenta¬ 
tor  and  veteran  newspaperman  here 
and  abroad,  has  been  signed  by 
Western  Newspaper  Union  to  write  a 
Washington  column  for  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  weekly  newspaper  clients. 


NEW  AAAA  MEMBER 

The  Fensholt  Company,  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 


N.  Y.,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  ters  was  voluntary.  He  declined  offers 
York  Times  after  his  graduation  from  of  an  executive  position  on  a  paper 
Columbia  University  in  1925.  He  and  once  refused  an  appointment  as 
was  sent  to  London  in  1928  and  re-  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of 
turned  one  year  ago  as  an  editorial  Police  Commissioners.  Surviving  are 
and  special  writer.  his  wife,  two  brothers,  and  a  sister. 


Art 

Features 


SYNDICATE 


News 

Photos 


ART 

TilROl'OHOl'T  1941,  aa  in  previous  years, 
publishers  wiil  depend  on  BRESSLER  CAR¬ 
TOONS  to  implement  the  viewpoint  of  in¬ 
dependent  editorial  opinion. 

Write,  wire  for  current  releases 
BRESSLER  EBITORIAL  CARTOONS 
1709  Times  Bide-  New  York 


FEATURES 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Dr.  Crane's  "Case  Records.” 
Daily  illustrated.  “6  in-1"  feature,  coverinK 
love  and  marriade  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  improvement,  business  psycholocy. 
mental  hydiene.  every  week,  plus  mail  ser¬ 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  520  North 
MiehlKOn,  Chleaco,  Illinois.  Bell  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  247  West  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

QUICKIES  build  Want  Ad  Unare  at  a  coat  of 
17c  a  day !  A  promotion  that’s  a  feature — 
read  daily  by  more  than  a  million!  Write  for 
Proofs.  Ken  Reynolds,  Ionia,  Mich. 


_ NEWS _ 

HARRISBURG  (PA.)  CORRESPONDENT 
offers  news  service  for  trade  journals,  busi¬ 
ness  papers  and  newspapers.  Photo  service. 
Reports.  Keystone  News  Bureau,  Box  788. 
Harrlsburt,  Pa. 


_ ^OTOS  _ 

PTVE  YEARS  OF 

PHOTO-TRANS.MISSION  ACHIEVEMENT 
WIDE  WORLD  covers  the  continent  by  wire 
wherever  Ions  distance  circuits  exist,  with 
transmission  time  of  seven  minutes.  For  a 
dependable,  exceptionally  enterpiisintr  News 
Picture  and  Rotogravure  Feature  Service: 
also  Mat  Service,  with  wire  coverage  on  bif 
stories  if  desired. 

Wire  or  write 

WIDE  WORLD  PHOTOS,  INC. 

The  New  York  Times, 

Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Schools  Approve 
Proposed  Code 

continued  from  page  7 

“professorial  rank"  applies  to  the  ranks  as¬ 
sistant  professor,  associate  professor  and  pro¬ 
fessor.  Academic  and  professional  training 
shall  consist  of  a  complete  course  leading  to  a 
recognized  degree.  The  institution  of  which 
the  school  or  department  is  a  part  shall  be 
of  recognized  rank.  Requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  and  graduation  from  the  school  or 
vlepartment  of  journalism  shall  provide  for 
scholastic  attainment  above  that  required  for 
an  academic  degree  in  the  same  institution. 
Professional  courses  in  journalism  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  that  have  no  regularly  es¬ 
tablished  school  or  department  of  training  for 
the  profession  are  disapproved  as  education 
for  the  profession  of  journalism. 

.1.  Members  of  the  faculties  of  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  engaged  to  teach 
technical  courses  in  journalism  shall  have  had 
ade<|uate  professional  experience  and  training 
before  their  appointment  as  instructors;  those 
responsible  for  instruction  in  Upper  Division 
or  graduate  courses  shall  have  had,  in  addi¬ 
tion.  sufficient  advanced  academic  or  pro- 


familiarize  students  with  the  prorluction  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  various  forms  of  journalism  under 
study  in  the  school  or  department. 

Aiter  meeting  biennially  for  the  first 
time,  the  AASDJ  decided  to  revert  to 
its  former  custom  of  annual  conven¬ 
tions.  A  constitutional  change  will  be 
effected  so  the  group  can  meet  next 
December  at  a  midwestern  city,  prob¬ 
ably  Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  The 
AATJ  will  follow  suit. 

More  Than  100  Attend 

More  than  100  journalism  school 
executives  and  teachers  attended  the 
three-day  convention.  At  the  open¬ 
ing  session  of  the  AASDJ  the  retiring 
president,  Mr.  McKenzie,  said  one  of 
the  association’s  major  tasks  was  to 
work  out  with  the  newspapers  an 
“adequate  professional  education”  for 
journalism. 

“We,  as  teachers  on  the  campus, 
have  the  responsibility  of  clarifying 
the  growing  confusion  about  what 
freedom  of  the  press  means  and  what 
influences  are  impinging  on  it,”  he 


said,  the  time  will  come  soon  when 
the  management  will  be  forced  to  in¬ 
stall  time  clocks  for  employes  in  the 
higher  salary  brackets. 

Each  time  a  contract  is  up  for  re¬ 
newal,  Mr.  Miller  observed  in  dis¬ 
cussing  how  the  problem  of  payroll 
costs  is  growing  in  seriousness  and 
importance,  the  representatives  of  the 
various  labor  groups  “present  pro¬ 
posals  and  demands  for  increased 
rates,  frequently  accompanied  by  pro¬ 
posals  for  other  types  of  liberalization 
as  well.” 

“There  is  a  level  in  the  economic 
scheme  of  things  at  which  restrictions 
and  limitations  on  the  productive  out¬ 
put  per  man-hour  become  destructive, 
and  it  seems  to  me,  as  I  view  this  sit¬ 
uation,  that  the  point  is  rapidly  being 
reached  in  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  where  the  destructive  results 
of  vmsound  restrictions  which  make 
each  man  hour  of  labor  less  produc¬ 


tive  will  begin  to  take  definite  toll,” 
Mr.  Miller  declared. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to 
foreign  news  coverage,  a  symposium 
being  held  Saturday  and  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  Sunday  in  which  well-known 
newspapermen  participated. 

Th*  Success  Theme 
J.  C.  Oestreicher,  director  of  foreign 
service  for  INS,  advising  journalism 
students  that  the  Richard  Harding 
Davis  days  are  gone,  said:  “The  need 
now  is  not  so  much  for  adventurers 
as  for  men  with  a  deep  historical  and 
economic  background,  hard  headed 
common  sense,  a  skepticism  amount¬ 
ing  almost  to  cynicism,  and  the  pearl 
of  greatest  price — integrity.  Couple 
with  these  the  ability  to  make  friends 
and  keep  them  by  fair  dealing  and 
honesty  and  you  have  the  makings  of 
a  successful  correspondent.” 

(Contimied  on  page  32) 


tcxsiunal  training  to  equip  tliem  to  teach  such  said.  As  an  example  of  SUch  “confu- 
cuurses  on  the  same  level  of  competency  as  sion”  he  cited  recent  Utterances  by 
exUts  in  other  disciplines.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes, 

4.  Distinctly  professional  courses  shall  be  n  i  i_  j 

as  well  as  attacks  by  those  who  don  t 


oi*n  only  to  students  who  have  completed  sue-  as  well  as  auacKS  oy  inose  wno  aon  i 
cessfully  at  least  two  full  years  of  a  regular  Seem  to  know  much  about  newspaper 
four-year  or  five-  year  course,  except  that  problems.” 

orientation  courses  and  an  introductory  course  Jn  his  presidential  address,  Mr.  Al- 
in^reporting  may  he  offered  as  Lower  Division  ^^at  “sincerity  of  purpose, 

'T'^It  is  recommende.1  that  the  bachelor’s  earnest  endeavor,  and  a  bit  of  decent 


ilegree  and  master’s  degree  be  so  designated  modesty  are  beginning  to  win  a  place 
as  to  indicate  that  graduates  have  completed  of  respectability  for  the  journalism 


a  major  in  professional  journalism  subjects.  teacher  on  most  of  OUr  college  Cam- 

6.  The  four-year  course  leading  to  the  rjuses  ” 

bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism  shall  normally  ^  .  .  ..,  .,  .... 

incliule.  in  addition  to  professional  courses  in  We  Cannot  justify  the  unfits  Within 
journalism,  courses  in  history,  economics,  our  ranks;  we  cannot  even  anord  to 
government  and  politics,  sociology,  literature  apologize  for  them,”  Mr.  Olson  said, 
and  English  composition,  foreign  language,  “No  matter  what  our  problems  of  per- 
natural  science  and  psychology  and  philosophy  go^nel  or  administration  may  be,  we 
or  .adequate  grouping  of  these  disciplines.  .-c  j  -  -i,.-  _ 

‘  are  never  justified  in  permitting  any- 

Raquiremants  for  Degree  pjjg  teach  what  he  has  not  well 

7.  The  completion  of  four  years  of  work  learned  and  skilfully  practiced.” 

in  a  university  or  college.  of  "ot  Speakers  discussed  many  newspaper 

fewer  than  120  semester  or  180  quarter  units,  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

shall  be  required  for  the  bachelor’s  ilegree  and  teaching  techniques  and  problems 


with  a  major  in  journ.alism. 


at  the  main  sessions  and  in  round 


Schools  and  departments  of  journalism  table  conferences. 


shall  provide  such  scholastic  .standards,  or 
such  personnel-testing  techniques  as  may  have 
validity  for  the  selection  of  major  students. 


Roper  Speaks 

Elmo  C.  Roper,  director  of  Fortune 


Guidance  procedures  shall  he  used  in  advising  magazine's  public  opinion  surveys, 
students  admitted  as  majors.  proposed  a  government  sponsored 

9.  .\t  least  four-fifths  of  the  stuilents  in  ,  i-  .  .  .  _  -j 

the  sch,».l  or  department  shall  be  regularly  en-  P^bhc  pinion  institute  tO  guide 
Tjlleil  candidates  for  bachelor's  or  advanced  elected  omcials  and  educators  in  meet 


10.  The  basic  professional  courses  in  jour¬ 
nalism  shall  afford  instruction  and  practice 
under  competent  and  cxiH-rienced  instructors 
ill  reporting,  news  editing,  editorial  and  iii- 


ing  the  expressed  needs  of  citizens. 

A.  Van  Court  Miller,  treasurer  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  dis¬ 
cussed  “Newspaper  Publishing  in 


terpretative  writing,  magazine  writing  and  1940,”  and  Arthur  T.  Robb,  executive 
editing,  tyjiography  and  makeup  and  law  of  the  editor  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  dis- 
press;  and  instruction  in  advanced  courses  “Education  for  Journalsim”  at 

dealing  with  the  relationship  of  the  press  to  .  i  t  o  a.  j 

government  and  society  (history  of  journalism,  ‘he  teachers  Saturday  morning  ses- 
press  anti  foreign  affairs,  press  and  public  sion.  Mr.  Robb  S  3ddr6SS  is  referred 


tieaiing  wmi  me  rciaiiunsiiiy  oi  me  yress  .  i  t  , 

government  and  society  (history  of  journalism,  ‘he  teachers  Saturday  morning  ses- 
press  and  foreign  affairs,  press  and  public  sion.  Mr.  Robb  s  sddress  is  referred 
oiiinion,  comparative  journalism,  ethics,  influ-  to  in  his  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  Column 
ence  of  the  newspaper,  etc.)  in  this  isSUe. 

11.  Courses  in  advertising,  circulation,  Mr.  Miller  attacked  the  Wagner  Act 


ence  of  the  newspaper,  etc.)  in  this  isSUe. 

11.  Courses  in  advertising,  circulation,  Mr.  Miller  attacked  the  Wagner  Act 

business  m.anagement.  ra.lio  writing  and  pro-  ^nd  the  Wages  and  Hours  Law  as  re- 
.luction,  and  pictorial  jonrnalism  as  well  as  in  gtricting  influences  in  the  operation 
Dther  hclds  of  journalism,  shall  Ik*  offeretl  only  -  ®  , 

when  the  teaching  personnel  has  the  necessary  ®  newspaper.  Because  of  the  prob- 
experience  and  training  in  the  specialized  lems  raised  by  these  laWS,  Mr.  Miller 
fields  to  conduct  such  work  competently,  and  1 1  n  n  ■l■^^  » 

only  when  the  school  or  department  has  the 

necessary  laboratory  facilities  with  which  to 

conduct  such  work.  /XT  ||\ 

12.  Students  shall  not  be  given  credit  for  III  I 

practical  journalistic  work  unless  such  work  is  \  \  |  ^  / 

<lone  under  the  immediate  .suiK’rvision  of  a 

Competent  instructor  in  journali.'>ni  as  a  part 
of  a  regular  course  in  journalism. 

13.  The  number  of  instructors  in  journal-  THE  MARK 

ism  shall  be  sufficient  to  insure  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  individual  needs  of  students,  and 

the  amount  of  class  and  laboratory  work  re-  OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 

qiiired  of  each  instructor  shall  not  exceed  that 
of  instructors  in  comparable  disciplines. 

14.  Instructors  shall  be  eticoiir^cd  to  AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 

carry  on  research  work  and  to  contribute  to 
the  literature  of  journalism. 

l.>.  Adequate  library  facilities  comparable  WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 

willi  those  available  in  other  professional  dis¬ 
ciplines  shall  be  available  for  use  of  the  stu-  —  — 

dents.  These  facilities  shall  include  adequate  C^^VERAGE 

coiitemixirary  and  historical  files  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals,  documentary  materials, 
anil  a  wide  range  of  books  and  treatises  in 

the  various  fields  of  journalism.  |  ■  V  Q  C  C  C 

16.  Sufficient  laboratory  equipment  shall  |  |  C  V  V 

be  available  for  use  in  connection  with  in¬ 
struction  in  the  techniques  of  journalism  to  _ 


Now  She  Disappears 

in  Color! 


EIL 


By 

RUSSELL 

STAMM 


America’s  new  super-heroine  starts  the  New  Year  by 
making  her  debut  in  brilliant  color  Sunday,  January  5th, 
in  the  Sa/i  Francisco  Chronicle,  Des  Moines  Register, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Kansas  City  journal,  Tampa  Tribune, 
San  Antonio  Express,  Bridgeport  Post,  Phoenix  Republic, 
Sacramento  Union,  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette,  Water- 
bury  Republican,  Duluth  News-Tribune,  and  other  great 
newspapers.  What  a  coming  out  party  it  will  be! 
Presented  as  a  daily  feature  strip  last  June,  Invisible 
Scarlet  O’Neil  skipped  gaily  through  the  summer  feature- 
buying  slump,  won  busy  editors’  hearts  during  last  fall’s 
space-devouring  Presidential  campaign,  merrily  added  new 
papers  to  her  fine  list  week  after  week.  Now  this  unusual, 
fast-moving  strip  is  also  available  in  four  colors — half-page 
or  tabloid.  If  your  territory  is  open,  we’ll  be  delighted  to 
send  samples  and  *'easy-on-the-budget”  terms. 


CHICAGO  TIMES 

*  >  1  WIST  W  A  C  K  E  R  DRIVE  ( 


CHICA60,  ILL 


P.  S.  Ask  about  1941's  graat  Sunday  color  combination — 
America's  top  laugh  feature,  "Grin  and  Bear  It,"  teamed  with 
America's  new  sweetheart,  "Invisible  Scarlet  O'Neil"! 
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When  Should  New  Local 
Campaign  Start? 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

Article  No.  202  of  a  Series 


RECENTLY,  we  spent  several  hours 

in  the  library  of  a  newspaper  that 
has  been  published  continuously  for 
more  than  85  years.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  early  issues,  one  may 
find  in  this  publisher’s  library,  a  com¬ 
plete  history  of  practically  every  mer¬ 
chant  who  has  ever  spent  any  money 
in  local  newspaper  advertising,  in  his 
market. 

One  store  has  run  an  advertisement 
everj'  shopping  day  of  every  year  for 
more  than  a  half-century.  We  traced 
the  advertising  schedules  of  many 
stores.  Dozens  of  them  were  on  a  TF 
basis.  Many  of  them  changed  their 
copy  but  once  a  month.  Their  adver¬ 
tisements  were  nothing  more  than 
business  cards.  The  surprising  thing 
to  us  was  the  variety  of  different 
kinds  of  merchandise  advertised  every 
day,  week,  or  month  of  the  year.  Early 
advertisers,  whether  they  operated 
fur  stores,  coal  yards,  lumber  yards, 
dry  goods  stores,  grocery  stores,  drug 
stores,  or  men’s  furnishing  stores, 
worked  on  the  theory  that  somebody 
is  always  ready  to  buy  something 
every  day  of  the  year. 

"Seotonol  Complex" 

During  the  last  20  years,  a  great 
many  advertisers  and  a  great  many 
newspaper  people  have  drifted  into  a 
“seasonal  complex”  about  local  adver¬ 
tising.  All  of  us  can  recall  the  day 
when  we  first  saw  a  fur  sale  in 
August,  or  a  men’s  overcoat  sale. 
These  campaigns  were  considered 
“freak”  campaigns  and  the  advertis¬ 
ers  themselves  questioned  their  own 
sanity  in  trying  to  force  the  sale  of 
fur  coats  in  one  of  the  hottest  months 
of  the  year;  but  today  August  fur 
sales  are  just  as  common  as  January 
linen  sales.  The  same  is  true  of  men’s 
overcoat  sales.  Constantly,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  ask  us  this  ques¬ 
tion — “When  should  a  new  advertiser 
start  his  campaign?”  Our  answer  has 
always  been,  just  as  soon  as  you  have 
his  copy  ready  and  he  has  agreed  to 
a  12  months’  schedule  of  a  minimum 
of  three  ads  a  week. 

So-Called  Oil  Season  Items 

THREE  YEARS  AGO,  a  large  lumber 

yard  located  in  an  Ohio  city  de¬ 
cided  that  they  would  build  up  their 
bituminous  coal  sales.  ’This  depart¬ 
ment  in  their  business  was  operated 
as  a  convenience  for  their  customers. 
The  salesman  from  the  local  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  paper  in  this  city,  suggested 
to  the  owner  that  they  start  their  ad¬ 
vertising  three  or  four  months  ahead 
of  the  regular  season  and  offer  cer¬ 
tain  inducements  to  consumers  who 
were  willing  to  commit  themselves  to 
the  purchase  of  5,  10,  15  or  20  tons 
of  coal. 

There  is  nothing  very  romantic  or 
dramatic  or  exciting  about  a  ton  of 
coal,  except  that  a  selection  of  the 
right  fuel  for  a  given  type  of  heating 
plant  will  often  reduce  the  cost  of 
fuel  from  10%  to  20%.  “Savings  in 
fuel  cost”  makes  a  good  copy  theme. 

The  advertiser  operated  five  deliv¬ 
ery  trucks.  The  local  salesman  inter¬ 
viewed  th“  five  drivers,  found  that 
they  weie  married  men  and  found 
three  owned  their  homes.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  with  them  their  method  of 
delivering  coal.  Did  they  always 
leave  the  yard  as  they  foxmd  it?  Did 
they  make  a  lot  of  noise  when  they 
delivered  the  coal?  Were  they  siue 
that  they  delivered  full  weight,  and 


did  they  ever  make  recommendations 
about  a  change  of  fuel?  Special  copy 
was  prepared  on  this  theme 
which  had  to  do  with  delivering  and 
service. 

’The  third  theme  used  had  to  do 
with  a  free  heating  service.  The  coal 
yard  agreed  to  have  a  competent 
heating  man  inspect  the  furnace, 
stoves  or  boilers  used,  and  agreed  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  how 
they  should  be  fired  and  what  fuel 
should  be  used. 

When  Do  People  Change? 

THE  SIMPLEST  way  to  imderstand 

this  question  is  to  study  our  own 
buying  habits.  How  long  have  we 
worn  the  same  make  of  shoes?  How 
long  have  we  smoked  the  same  brand 
of  cigarettes  or  pipe  tobacco?  Do  we 
always  eat  lunch  in  the  same  res¬ 
taurant?  If  we  were  buying  a  new 
piano,  would  we  buy  the  same  make 
as  we  are  now  using?  All  of  us  are 
consumers.  All  of  us  are  slow  to 
change.  This  being  true,  it  follows 
that  if  we  are  to  switch  the  average 
consumer  from  one  coal  yard  to  an¬ 
other  coal  yard  we  have  got  to  talk 
to  this  consumer  constantly  about  our 
services  and  about  our  fuel,  and  it  is 
our  belief  that  this  can  be  done  in 
January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  November  and  De¬ 
cember. 

The  average  coal  yard  has  no  prob¬ 
lem  when  the  thermometer  hits  zero; 
but  getting  people  to  buy  in  advance 
and  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  coal  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  season — getting  them  to 
discontinue  buying  from  one  yard  and 
give  the  new  yard  their  business  is 
something  else  again. 

When  Do  Women  Switch? 

DURING  1940,  we  spent  a  great  deal 

of  time  with  the  owners  of  giant 
markets,  chain  grocery  stores,  inde¬ 
pendent  markets,  butchers  and  deli¬ 
catessen  owners.  We  have  spent 
hours  in  these  stores  watching  people 
buy  things. 

It  is  a  liberal  education  to  spend 
an  hour  in  any  self-service  grocery 
store  and  you  can  certainly  learn  a 
lot  about  women’s  buying  habits  in 
an  independent  grocery  store  that  ex¬ 
tends  credit,  makes  deliveries  and 
offers  a  telephone  service.  Today,  the 
average  food  advertiser  in  the  retail 
field  uses  one  basic  theme  in  most 
of  his  food  advertising  copy.  That 
theme  is  price.  But,  in  every  market 
one  may  find  from  10%  to  15%  of  all 
the  families  who  are  interetsed  in 
new  recipes,  new  menus  and  personal 
service  when  they  enter  a  grocery 
store.  Today,  most  food  advertising 
is  “banked  up”  at  the  end  of  the  week 
—  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 
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Yet,  we  are  told  by  the  chain  store 
people  that  about  half  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  done,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Many  food 
advertisers,  using  daily  newspapers 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  52 
weeks  a  year,  could,  we  believe,  in¬ 
crease  their  net  profits  from  5%  to 
as  much  as  50%  by  simply  “skim¬ 
ming  the  cream”  these  three  days.  By 
that  we  mean  this.  From  10%  to  15% 
of  the  housewives  in  a  given  market 
start  each  week  perplexed  and  puz¬ 
zled  as  to  what  they  shall  buy  and 
prepare  for  their  families  during  the 
week.  The  advertiser  has  less 
competition  during  these  first  three 
days. 

He  can  always  get  better  position  in 
the  paper.  People  are  eating  food 
seven  days  of  the  week,  so  the  logical 
time  to  start  any  food  campaign  is 
anytime  —  January,  March,  June  or 
December. 

A  Leaf  from  the  Radio  Sales  Book 
IN  NOVEMBER,  we  sat  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  one  newspaperman  and 
two  very  successful  radio  station  op¬ 
erators,  discussing  the  selling  tech¬ 
niques  of  radio  salesmen  who  sell 
local  advertisers.  Some  of  the  stories 
we  heard  were  discounted.  The  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  station  said  that 
unless  they  could  sell  a  local  adver¬ 
tiser  a  continuous  program,  over  a 
minimum  period  of  six  months,  they 
simply  passed  him  up  and  went  to 
his  competitor.  Ten  years  ago,  this 
station  learned  from  a  high  death  rate 
that  they  could  not  develop  success¬ 
ful  advertisers  with  in-and-out  pro¬ 
grams.  Radio  rate  cards  are  set  up 
to  encourage  the  advertiser  to  sign 
a  long-term  contract.  Most  of  us 
know  this,  but  few  of  us  have  had 
the  courage  to  turn  down  a  new  ad¬ 
vertiser  because  he  would  not  sign  a 
frequency  long-term  contract. 

The  radio  people  have  learned  from 
experience  that  you  can  never  tell 
when  a  consumer  is  ready  to  buy  a 
fur  coat,  a  hat,  a  bicycle,  a  prescrip¬ 
tion,  or  a  coffin. 

1941  will  probably  be  the  biggest 
newspaper  year  that  any  of  us  has 
known  since  1928  and  ’29.  Many  local 
advertisers  can  be  sold  continuous 
schedules  regardless  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  they  sell;  but,  and  this  is  a  big 
BUT,  it  will  require  more  time,  more 
patience,  and  better  salesmanship  if 
they  are  to  be  sold  continuous  sched¬ 
ules.  Any  local  newspaper  can  do  a 
better  job  than  any  other  advertising 
medium  in  a  market  if  the  paper  is 
used  week  in  and  week  out.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  skiis  and  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  lights,  we  can  think  of  very 
few  local  advertising  campaigns  that 
could  not  be  started  Monday,  Jan.  6, 
and  nm  right  straight  through  the 
year. 
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Church  Editor 
Retires  in  St.  Louis 

A  young  college  graduate  who 
joined  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  in  1895  as  one  of  the  first 
women  reporters  in  St.  Louis  stayed 
on  for  45  years  until  this  week  when 
she  retired  as  church  editor  for  that 
paper. 

She  is  Mrs.  Julia  Crawford  Under¬ 
wood,  who  was  given  her  first  job  as 
a  reporter  because  she  was  proficient 
in  shorthand  shortly  after  she  com¬ 
pleted  studies  at  the  University  of 
Iowa. 

Much  of  her  early  work  was  taking 
shorthand  notes  of  political  speeches. 
Upon  her  return  to  the  office,  she 
often  was  assisted  in  preparation  of 
her  copy  by  an  assistant  city  editor, 
Q.  K.  Underwood.  Journalistic  in¬ 
terests  led  to  romance  and  eventual¬ 
ly  marriage.  Mr.  Underwood  died  in 
1936. 

As  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on 
church  activities  by  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  Mrs.  Underwood  concentrated 
more  and  more  on  that  type  of  news. 
She  has  held  the  position  from  which 
she  retires  as  such  for  almost  40  years. 
Succeeding  her  will  be  Mrs.  Helen 
Morrin,  editor  of  the  women’s  page 
of  the  paper. 

SAW  ROSE  BOWL  GAME 

There  might  have  been  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  staff 
at  the  Rose  Bowl  game  New  Year’s 
day  if  there  had  been  more  subs 
available.  Besides  Cy  Sherman  and 
Don  Kellogg  of  the  sports  department, 
there  were:  Walter  White,  advertis¬ 
ing  chief;  Howard  C.  Barrett,  stereo¬ 
typer;  John  Mulligan,  Herb  Peat  and 
Jay  Luce,  printers;  and  John  Rohrig, 
custodian.  Rohrig  is  the  father  of 
Herman  Rohrig,  one  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  stars. 

ARKANSAS  SITING 

At  its  midwinter  meeting  Jan.  31- 
Feb.  1  at  Little  Rock,  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association  will  inspect  Camp 
Joseph  T.  Robinson,  training  center 
of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  troops. 

Employment 

Problems— 

of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimiun  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
Hie  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Elach 
registrant  has  been  thor- 
oucdily  investigated. 

ISrom  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wire — 

THE  PEBSONNEL 
BOBEAU 

oi  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Jaaios  C.  Kiper,  Direeter 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Gucage,  IIL 

A  notiommide  nom  profit  tervie*  tap- 

ported  by  Sif^  Delta  Chi,  Prepeetitaal 

/oumalietie  rratemity. 
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Unusual  Make-Up 
Marked  Holiday 
Newspapers 

Newspaper  make-up  men  through¬ 
out  the  country  were  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas 
Day  to  display  their  talents,  and  they 
responded  with  imusual  treatment  of 
news,  pictures  and  advertisements. 

Although  black-and-white  repro¬ 
ductions  dominated  the  issues  sent  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  during  the  holi¬ 
days,  color  played  a  role  in  several  of 
the  papers  those  days. 

Red  Ink  Featured 

Issuing  its  holiday  edition  on  Dec. 
24,  the  Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent  appeared  in  red  ink  and  also 
featured  two  front  pages,  the  unusual 
one  devoted  to  Christmas  messages  to 
the  community. 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot,  in  its  Christmas  Day  editions, 
used  a  streamer  on  page  one  reading: 
“Tidings  of  Great  Joy!”  in  120-point 
type  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Under¬ 
neath  was  a  six-column  cut,  about 
seven  inches  deep,  showing  a  Jackson 
man  reading  the  Scriptural  story  to 
his  grandson. 

Edefelt’s  famous  painting  of  the 
angels  and  shepherds  was  superim¬ 
posed  over  the  photograph  by  Gar¬ 
rett  Cope,  staff  artist-photographer. 
The  remainder  of  the  page  consisted 
of  the  Biblical  story  of  Christmas. 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
in  its  final  edition  Dec.  24,  used  15 
Christmas  stories  and  a  choir  picture, 
all  on  page  one.  The  daily  published 
a  statement  saying  that  it  wished  to 
spare  readers  “the  usual  assortment 
of  headlines  about  war,  crime  and  the 
world’s  unpleasant  news,”  which  was 
shifted  to  inside  pages. 

Following  a  plan  inaugurated  in 
1929,  the  Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.)  Daily 
American  Republic  in  its  Christmas 
Day  editions  pushed  news  of  crime 
and  “other  unpleasantries”  to  inside 
pages  and  devoted  the  front  page  to 
“the  better  things  of  life.” 

Even  Earthquake  Rulugatud 
The  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times  also  devoted  the  en¬ 
tire  front  page  of  its  Christmas  eve 
editions  to  news  and  pictures  of 
Christmas  on  Cape  Cod,  with  all  other 
stories,  even  including  its  own  earth¬ 
quake,  relegated  to  page  two. 

An  eight-column  picture  of  actress 
Mary  Martin,  in  four  colors,  dressed 
in  Santa  Claus  garb,  featured  the 
front  page  of  the  Christmas  edition  of 
the  Zanesville  (O.)  News.  Another 
feature  was  a  full -page  tribute  in  two 
colors  to  Earl  J.  Jones,  owner  of  the 
paper,  from  all  of  the  employes  of  the 


News,  bought  and  paid  for  by  the 
employes. 

As  in  years  past  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune  Dec.  24  devoted  nearly  a  full- 
page  inside  to  paid  announcements  of 
church  services  for  the  holidays, 
made-up  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  Other 
church  news  filled  in  the  page. 

Page  one  of  the  Dec.  21  editions 
featured  an  eight-column  picture  of 
a  local  monastery,  and  carried  inside 
several  pages  of  yuletide  programs  in 
Oakland  and  other  nearby  cities. 

To  catch  the  last-minute  Christmas 
shoppers  in  New  Orleans,  Krauss 
Company,  local  department  store, 
placed  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Item- 
Tribune  Dec.  featuring  a  cartoon 
lay-out  with  a  message  that  the  store 
still  could  fill  late  orders. 

Dickens'  Classic  Reproduced 

Dickens’  immortal  classic,  “A  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol,”  was  reprinted  in  full  in 
the  Dec.  25  editions  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald.  The  first  page 
of  the  second  section  was  in  color. 

The  work  of  the  artists  and  camera¬ 
men  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader 
and  Press  was  featured  Dec.  25  on 
the  front  page  of  the  paper.  A  four- 
column  photograph  was  centered  on 
the  page  and  cartoons  of  local  events 
that  morning  were  spotted  around  the 
rest  of  the  page. 

A  10-page  “Christmas  Food  Shop¬ 
ping  Supplement”  was  issued  Dec.  22 
by  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Tran¬ 
script.  The  first  page  was  in  color  as 
was  the  last,  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  A  &  P  Food  Stores.  The 
section  was  arranged  by  the  Journal- 
Transcript’s  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World’s  Dec.  25 
editions  carried  a  special  edition  of 
30  pages,  presenting  hand-drawn  illus¬ 
trations  of  28  of  the  city’s  out¬ 
standing  churches  with  a  message 
from  each  pastor  and  concluding 
with  a  Tulsa  church  directory.  The 
idea  for  the  section  was  originated 
by  R.  A.  Justus,  World  advertising 
director. 

An  all-time  local  high  mark  for  ad 
count,  linage  and  number  of  churches 
represented  was  claimed  by  Sam 
Howard,  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
advertising  director,  for  that  news¬ 
paper’s  Christmas  church  pages.  The 
statistics  offered  by  Mr.  Howard  are 
as  follows: 

Ad  count,  139;  paid  linage  3,715; 
and  number  of  churches  represented, 
167.  The  last  figure  did  not  include 
religious  publishing  houses  and  vol¬ 
unteer  assistance  groups,  of  which  six 
placed  ads. 

Gene  Callahan,  advertising  manager, 
Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press,  in¬ 
formed  Editor  &  Publisher  that  its 
Christmas  greetings  edition  numbered 
48  pages  and  contained  59,080  lines  of 
strictly  Christmas  greeting  copy. 


A  Break  for 


III  Busy,  Overburdened  Pressrooms 


•  End  point  in  the  production 
process,  the  press  gets  the  impact 
of  every  difficulty  down  the  line. 

.  .  .  When  troubles  are  cushioned 
by  extra  rapid  molding,  scorch¬ 
ing,  casting — with  Certified  first 
cast  excellence,  the  pressroom  has 
a  better  chance  to  make  schedules 
with  flawlessly  printed  papers. 

Rockofallar  Plaza,  Dapt.  P,  New  York,  N.  Y« 


ASK  THE  MBS! 


Chain  stores  have  grown  from  humble  beginnings  be¬ 
cause  people  like  to  buy  in  them — like  the  fresh,  clean 
appearance,  the  modern  displays,  the  courteous,  efficient 
service.  And  they  know  that  chain  stores  consistently 
have  the  right  merchandise  at  the  right  time  at  the 
right  price. 

A&P,  for  example,  started  as  a  tiny  store  in  downtown 
New  York  in  1859,  selling  tea  for  30c  a  pound  at  a 
time  when  most  stores  were  selling  it  for  $1  a  pound. 
A&P’s  founders  stated  their  guiding  principle  in  this 
early  ad: 

We  propose  to  do  away  with  all  these  various 
profits  and  brokerages,  cartages,  storages,  co¬ 
operages  and  waste,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  commission  paid  for  purchasing  to  our 
correspondents  in  China  and  Japan,  one  car¬ 
tage,  and  a  small  profit  to  ourselves  which,  on 
our  large  sales,  will  amply  repay  us. 

That  idea  of  cutting  out  the  waste  steps  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  seller,  coupled  with  the  idea  of  mass  mer¬ 
chandising  brought  prices  down.  Naturally,  the  business 
grew.  One  by  one,  new  foods  were  added  until  today’s 
great  A&P  Super  Markets  offer  a  variety  of  some  2,000 
different  items. 

Similarly,  your  local  chain  stores — A&P  and  others — 
are  outstanding  proof  that  efficient  merchandising, 
vigorous,  consistent  newspaper  advertising,  and  sound 
sales  promotion  result  in  better  business  for  stores,  bet¬ 
ter  values  for  customers. 


Because  local  people  can  buy  more  good  things  for  their 
money  in  chain  stores,  their  standard  of  living  rises.  In 
thus  making  possible  a  better,  happier  way  of  life  for 
the  community,  chain  stores  and  newspapers  join  hands 
in  a  common  objective. 


Aap  FOOD  STOBES 


The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Schools  Approve 
Proposed  Code 

continued  from  page  2 

DeWitt  Mackenzie,  AP  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  expert,  said  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  "far  too  many  news¬ 
papers  to  whoop  up  the  war  news.” 
Headlines  are  “jazzed”  to  create  in¬ 
terest  and  often  bear  little  relation  to 
the  story’s  facts.  He  warned  that 
"the  nerves  of  the  American  public 
are  taut”  and  said  “it  is  downright 
dangerous  to  play  with  them.” 

Miles  W.  Vaughn,  night  news  man¬ 
ager  of  the  U.P.,  predicted  that  the 
Far  East  is  likely  to  provide  some  of 
the  world’s  best  page  one  headlines 
during  1941.  He  said  the  war  has 
made  New  York  the  world’s  greatest 
news  center.  'The  UP.,  he  added,  is 
still  able  to  serve  all  its  member  news¬ 
papers  in  Europe,  including  Italy  and 


facts  in  the  body  of  the  story  and  get 
them  past  the  censor,  Smith  explained. 
"Tnere  are  even  occasions  when  the 
censor  encourages  the  correspondent 
to  disguise  the  facts  so  that  the  censor 
himself  will  not  get  into  trouble  with 
his  superiors  for  passing  a  particular 
story,”  he  said. 

Other  participants  in  the  panel,  di¬ 
rected  by  Robert  W.  Desmond,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  included 
Guenther  Reinhardt,  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Der  Bund,  Berne,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  Lawrence  de  Neuf- 
ville,  foreign  news  editor,  Young 
America. 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
said  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  is 
ahead  of  a  newspaper  trend  in  typo¬ 
graphical  presentation.  The  Star- 
Journal,  he  said,  is  probably  where 
newspapers  generally  will  be  five  or 
ten  years  from  now. 

Members  of  the  associations  attended 


Journalism  teachers 
chatting  at  Editor  & 
Publisher  cocktail 
party.  L.  to  r.:  Ver¬ 
non  McKenzie,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  immediate  past 
president  of  AASDJ; 
Gregory  Mason,  New 
York  University,  and 
Dr.  Frank  Luther 
Mott,  University  of 
Iowa 


Another  group  of  in¬ 
structors  at  Editor  & 
Publisher  cocktail 
party.  L.  to  r.:  Regin¬ 
ald  Coggeshall,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine; 
Siegfried  Mickelson, 
University  of  Kansas; 
Burton  Hoteling,  Tu- 
lane  University,  and 
Donald  W.  Davis, 
Pennsylvania  State 
Collaga. 


Larry  Becker 

.  ^  HE'LL  SUCE  COPY! 

CITY  EDITOR  Larry  Becker  of  the 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  had  a  whack¬ 
ing  good  Christmas! 

As  he  was  putting  the  home  edition 
to  bed  Dec.  24  the  make-up  boys  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  bit  of  “extra  equip¬ 
ment” — symbolic  of  their  constant 
space  struggle — a  giant  19- inch  blade 
knife,  a  broken  down  gun  and  an¬ 
other  knife  and  belt. 

The  huge  cutter  was  their  main  gift, 
being  the  handiwork  of  one  of  the 
stereotypers.  Their  message  accom¬ 
panying  the  package: 

•SIK  l.AKUY  KECKER:— IIKKKS  OUR 
MERRY  CIIRI.STM.X.S  TO  YOl'  .\ND 
PRACTICAL  O.N’E!  CSEI  UI.  IN  YOUR 
CAPACITY  AS  CITY  EDITOR.  THIS 
PRESENT  IS  A  WIIACKKR-l’SE  IT  TO 
WHITTLE  ALL  LOCAL  STUFF  TO  FIT 
YOUR  ONE  AND  ONLY  P.AOE— NUM 
HER  1.  IF  THINGS  DON'T  FIT— JUST 
SWING— ON  THE  LOCALS.  OF  COURSE. 

NO  jump: 

MERRY  CIIRIST.MAS 
FROM  THE  -MAKEUPS.” 

The  staff  photographer  found 
Becker  just  after  the  presentation. 

■ 

BIG  SPECIAL  ISSUE 

The  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  pub¬ 
lished  a  96-page  year-end  edition, 
Dec.  31,  containing  more  than  8,300 
inches  of  advertising.  The  entire  edi¬ 
tion  was  handled  by  the  regular  staff 
in  the  editorial  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments. 


Daily  Pays  $500,000 
In  Bonuses 

Approximately  $500,000  in  bonuses, 
insurance  payments  and  pension  plan 
payments  was  paid  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  to  employes  in  December.  Of 
that  amount,  $147,000  was  in  cash  as 
additional  compensation  to  about  1,140 
employes,  who  received  two  weeks 
additional  pay  if  they  had  been  with 
the  paper  more  than  a  year,  and  a 
half  a  week’s  pay  to  newer  employes 
of  from  six  months  to  one  year’s  ser¬ 
vice.  The  remainder  was  in  payment 
of  past  service  credits,  and  dollar- 
for-dollar  matching  of  employes’  con¬ 
tributions  for  current  service  under 
the  Times  retirement  pension  plan, 
and  in  paid-up  group  insurance  for 
the  employees  for  1941.  About  half 
of  the  total  amount  paid  was  taken 
from  surplus  and  the  remainder  from 
earnings,  H.  E.  Downing,  treasurer  of 
the  company,  stated. 

The  Milton  Weinberg  Advertising 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles  also  paid  a  pen¬ 
sion  to  employes,  amounting  to  9% 
of  their  six  months’  salary. 

SALT  LAKE  CHANGES 

Don  Howard,  formerly  news  editor, 
was  appointed  executive  news  editor 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  last 
week  following  the  resignation  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  Will  W. 
Bowman,  who  accepted  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  position  with  the  Utah  Power  & 
Light  company.  In  a  series  of  other 
staff  changes,  Ben  Salmenson  was 
transferred  from  intermountain  editor 
to  news  editor.  Robert  W.  Goodell 
was  named  city  editor,  succeeding 
Nephi  C.  Christensen,  who  resigned 
recently  to  go  on  extended  active  duty 
with  the  U.  S.  army. 

■ 

GAVE  BONUSES 

The  News-Journal  Co.  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  distributed  bonuses  to  its 
employes  just  prior  to  Christmas. 
Heretofore  the  distribution  was  re- 
srticted  to  employes  of  a  year  or 
longer.  This  time  all  were  included 
without  regard  to  that  restriction. 
The  company  publishes  the  Morning 
News  and  Journal-Every  Evening. 

DAILY  IS  90  ' 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,  morning,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1850,  on  Jan.  1  started  the 
9Ist  year  of  publication. 


Germany  and  German-controlled  na¬ 
tions  except  Norway  and  Holland. 

At  a  panel  discussion  Sunday  Otto 
D.  Tolischus,  former  Berlin  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreign  correspondence, 
charged  that  the  German  Government 
is  “exerting  pressure”  in  neutral  na¬ 
tions  to  control  news  sources  as  they 
affect  the  United  States.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  a  “new  dark  age  of  censor¬ 
ship”  would  take  place  in  Europe  as 
the  war  developed. 

Hidden  Facts  Pass  Censors 

Neil  MacNeil,  an  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  de¬ 
clared  that  “not  all  news  stories  from 
Germany  are  based  on  rumors  or  re¬ 
ports  from  tipsters.” 

Joe  Alex  Morris,  chief  cable  editor 
and  foreign  news  analyst  for  the  U.P., 
said  the  characteristics  of  a  good  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  were  the  same  as 
those  of  a  good  police  reporter.  J. 
Kingsbury  Smith,  executive  assistant 
to  the  INS  director  of  foreign  service 
said  censorship  is  tending  to  make  the 
foreign  writer  a  better  newspaperman. 
Often  he  can  bury  the  most  important 


informal  luncheons  in  their  honor  at 
Columbia  University  and  New  York 
University  and  also  were  guests  of  the 
New  York  Times  at  a  buffet  supper 
Friday  night.  They  also  attended  a 
cocktail  party  at  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  offices  Saturday. 

13  ON  STRni 

Thirteen  members  of  the  pressroom 
and  circulation  staffs  of  the  Red  Bank 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Standard  who  went  on 
strike  Dec.  13  seeking  union  recogni¬ 
tion  for  collective  bargaining  were  still 
out  this  week.  The  men  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  International  Printers 
and  Pressmen’s  Union,  an  AFL  affiliate. 
William  E.  Wolfe,  general  manager, 
reported  the  strikers  also  were  de¬ 
manding  return  of  two  men  discharged 
recently  from  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  “for  cause.”  He  stated  there 
has  been  no  interruption  of  publica¬ 
tion. 

APPOINTS  "SPECIAL" 

The  Evanston  (Ill.)  Daily  News  In¬ 
dex  has  appointed  J.  J.  Devine  &  As¬ 
sociates  as  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives,  effective  Jan.  1. 
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Hearst  Art  to 
Be  Sold  in 
Two  N.  Y.  Stores 

Collection  Valued  at 
Between  $15,000,000 
And  $50,000,000 

The  major  part  of  the  vast  art  col¬ 
lection  of  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
exclusive  of  the  part  that  still  remains 
in  the  publisher’s  personal  possession, 
will  be  placed  on  exhibition  and  sale 
at  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  and  Gimbel 
Brothers,  New  York  department 
stores,  beginning  Jan.  20,  according 
to  terms  of  a  contract  signed  Dec.  28. 

Fifteen  thousand  objects  of  art,  col¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Hearst  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  over  half  a  century  and 
valued  at  $15,000,000  to  $50,000,000, 
according  to  the  announcement,  will 
be  offered  to  the  public  just  as  any 
other  article  of  merchandise  sold  in 
department  stores,  with  a  price  tag 
and  description  attached  to  each  item. 

To  Soil  Arms  Also 

The  objects  represent  nearly  every 
phase  of  art  and  decoration  from 
earliest  times  to  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  almost  every  race  and  na¬ 
tion  that  has  contributed  to  the  art 
history  of  the  world.  The  sale  will 
include  hundreds  of  paintings  and 
thousands  of  other  objects,  and  the 
famous  Hearst  collection  of  arms  and 
armor. 

There  will  even  be  whole  buildings 
and  parts  of  buildings  placed  on  sale, 
including  70  paneled  rooms  taken 
from  English,  Dutch  and  French 
castles,  some  of  which  will  be  set  up 
in  their  original  form. 

Prices  will  range  from  as  low  as  $3 
for  an  eighteenth-century  English 
pewter  plate  to  six-figure  marks  that 
have  not  yet  been  finally  fixed,  but 
that  are  expected  to  include  a  set  of 
34  sixteenth -century  Italian  majolica 
plates  for  which  Mr.  Hearst  paid 
$270,000,  and  sets  of  tapestries  for 
which  he  paid  $550,000  and  $400,000 
respectively. 

Largest  Sale  of  Its  Kind 

Announced  as  the  largest  dispersal 
of  art  treasures  ever  held,  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  occupy  100,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  at  the  two  stores.  Art 
experts  interested  in  the  sale  say  it 
can  only  be  compared  in  quantity  to 
the  exhibitions  of  collections  as  large 
as  those  of  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Paris  Louvre  combined. 

The  objects  now  are  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  stores  from  the  six-story, 
square-block  Hearst  warehouse  in  the 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  where  the  publisher 
kept  that  part  of  his  collection  with 


Ews paper  news 


Australia 

•  Th*  only  journal  giving  the 
oawt  of  advartiiart,  advartit- 
ing,  pubiithing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcaiting  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zealand. 

If  you  aro  planning  salat  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  intarastad  in 
these  territories  read 
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which  he  did  not  furnish  his  homes 
in  New  York,  California  and  else¬ 
where. 

The  collection  is  so  extensive  that 
it  requires  a  catalogue  of  150  volumes 
to  describe  it.  So  far  110  volumes 
have  been  issued  in  a  partial  index. 
It  has  taken  a  large  staff  of  experts 
two  years  to  compile  the  catalogue, 
since  Mr.  Hearst  in  1938  decided  to 
dispose  of  most  of  his  collection. 

Since  then  some  of  it  has  been  sold 
at  auction  in  art  galleries,  but  this 
has  amounted  to  only  1  or  2%  of  the 
total,  according  to  persons  interested 
in  the  present  project. 

■ 

White  Resigns 
As  Chairman  of 
Allies  Committee 

William  Allen  White  resigned  on 
Jan.  2,  as  an  active  chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  Defend  America  by 
Aiding  the  Allies.  Mr.  White,  editor 
of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gozetfe,  at  first 
submitted  an  unconditional  resigna¬ 
tion  but  later  in  the  day  was  per¬ 


suaded  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  organization  to  remain  as  hon¬ 
orary  chairman.  Ill  health  was  said 
to  be  a  contributing  factor  to  the 
resignation. 

Mutt  Run  His  Paper 

Among  those  said  to  be  possible  suc¬ 
cessors  to  the  chairmanship  were 
Barry  Bingham,  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal  and  Times; 
Lewis  W.  Douglas,  insurance  presi¬ 
dent;  Sen  Warren  Austin,  and  Dean 
Acheson. 

In  a  long  telegram  announcing  his 
resignation  Mr.  White  said  that  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  was  a 
full-time  job  and  that  to  carry  it 
through  he  would  have  to  move  to 
New  York.  “The  need  for  hard,  con¬ 
centrated,  intelligent  work  on  the 
chairmanship  job,”  he  said,  “is  too 
much  for  a  man  who  has  to  earn  a 
living  running  a  country  newspaper 
and  I  have  other  obligations  that  I 
may  not  lightly  lay  aside.” 

Elsewhere  in  the  telegram  Mr. 
White  thanked  the  12,000  citizens,  who, 
he  said,  had  contributed  $225,000  in 
small  gifts  to  the  Committee.  He  also 
expressed  his  willingness  to  remain 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 


mittee  as  well  as  honorary  chairman. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Committee 
said  Mr.  White’s  first  telegram  was 
identical  with  the  second  one  except 
for  the  few  changes  required  to 
change  his  resignation  from  uncon¬ 
ditional  to  its  present  form. 

Program  Will  Go  Forward 

In  accepting  the  resignation,  the 
executive  committee  wired  Mr.  White 
that  the  Committee  would  “go  for¬ 
ward  on  a  program  of  all  material  aid 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  and 
opposition  to  appeasement  with  the 
vigor  that  you  have  inspired  thus 
far,  and  we  only  accept  your  resig¬ 
nation  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
will  have  that  inspiration  until  our 
task  is  completed.”  The  telegram  was 
signed  by  Hugh  Moore,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  White  was  recently  criticized 
for  a  statement  he  wrote  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  saying 
that  the  Committee  did  not  favor 
change  in  the  neutrality  legislation  or 
repeal  of  the  Johnson  act.  Verne  Mar¬ 
shall,  chairman  of  the  No  Foreign 
War  Committee  has  recently  expressed 
his  disagreement  with  Mr.  White’s 
views. 


BRITAIN  IS  THE  BATTLE  FRONT! 

Publishing  and  advertising  go  right  along  but  quite  differently  than  before  the  war.  The 
last  outpost  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  Europe,  whilst  hitting  back  at  the  common  enemy, 
has  remoulded  its  ways  and  habits  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  war  effort. 


”  Press  Advertising  and  Trade  Under  War  Conditions” 


tells  all  about  what  has  happened  to  advertising  and  publishing 
in  Great  Britain  since  the  fateful  day  of  September  3,  1939- 
It  is  from  the  gifted  pens  of  the  editors  of  World’s  Press  News 
of  London,  England — Messrs.  F.  A.  Marteau,  K.  R.  Viney  and 
W.  W.  Weal. 


Some  ot  the  Chapters  in  This  Notable  Volume  Are 
the  Following: 


"How  Organized  Advertising  Fared” — by  W.  S.  Crawford. 

The  Complete  Story  of  the  Sixteen  Ciovernmental  Campaigns — 


(a)  Freedom  is  in 
peril — 

(b)  Road  Safety — 

(c)  Anti  Gossip — 

(d)  Rationing — 

(e)  Food  Economy — 


(f)  Plow  the  Land — 

(g)  National  Savings 
and  War  Loans — 

(h)  Let  us  brace  our¬ 
selves  to  our 
duty — 

(i)  Evacuation — 


(j)  Go  to  it — 

(k)  Salvage — 

(l)  Coal— 

(m)  Air  Raid  Preven 
tions — 

(n)  Silent  Column — 

(o)  What  do  I  do.> 


Other  stories  are  relating  to  outdoor  advertising — direct  by  mail 
advertising — creation  and  technique — record  of  events — the 
newsprint  situation — circulation  and  format  changes — news¬ 
paper  rate  increases — periodicals  and  trade  press — the  story  of 
the  war  reporters — Britain’s  Finest  Hour  by  the  Right  Honor¬ 
able  Winston  Churchill. 


Price  85  cents  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid. 

The  net  profit  resulting  from  sales  through  Editor  &  Publisher 
will  be  handed  to  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  relief  of  needy  journalists. 
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CLASSDFED 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima  —  .50  par  lina 

4  timat  —  .40  par  lina 

"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Ordarl 

1  tima  —  .90  par  lina 

2  timas  —  .80  par  lina 

4  timaf  —  .70  par  lina 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Ordarl 

I  tima  —  .90  par  lina 

4  timai  —  .70  par  lina 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities”  and  other 
ads  involvinq  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

Advartiting  Hema  Study 

The  Adrertislnc  Itlnded  Newspaper  Man  is 
qualified  to  make  the  most  money.  Many 
have  Kradnated  from  this  long  established 
srhool.  Common  school  education  suffi¬ 
cient.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlining 
home  study  course  and  requirements. 
Page-Davis  School  of  Advertising.  3601 
Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2021,  Chicago,  III. 

CIrculatleu  Pronotloa 

Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 

Miscallanaous 

A  “Scoop"  on  Economical  Reproductions! 
Laurel’s  Improved  Process  Reproduces 
direct  from  copy.  No  Expensive  Cuts- 
Typesetting!  500  (8%  x  11')  copies 

$2.63;  additional  hundreds  22c.  Larger 
Quantities  Lower  Prices.  All  Sizes 
Available.  Request  Complete  Price  Sched¬ 
ules.  Free  Descriptive  Manual.  Laurel 
Process,  480  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  WAlker 
5  0526. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

By  owners,  daily  new-spaper,  southern  city, 
pop.,  10,000;  rich,  agriculture,  oil,  county 
seat,  exclusive  field,  down  payment  $20,- 
000.  cash.  Box  2231,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
tfnopposed  daily  in  fast  growing  Southern 
Town.  County  Seat.  12.000  people  within 
3  miles  of  court  house  exclusive  of 
students.  One  of  the  outstanding  college 
towns  in  the  mid-south.  Owner  retiring; 
for  sale  at  only  $25,000.00,  with 
$8,000.00  cash.  Best  bargain  ever  of¬ 
fered. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  A  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers  NashTille,  Tennessee 

Nawtpopar  ■rokort 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergera. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIOHNER  AGENCY.  Nashville,  Mich. 

Write  me  about  West  Coast  newspaper  pro¬ 
perties.  References  furnished  and  re- 
ouired.  A.  W.  Stypes,  Mills  Tower,  San 
Francisco. 

PaUy  and  weekly  properties  bought,  sold 
and  appraised.  Confidential  inquiries  in¬ 
vited.  L.  P.  Likely,  Newspaper  Appraisal 
Corp’n.,  101  Park,  New  York. 

Nuwspaptrt  Wanted 


Experienced  Publisher,  well-financed,  will 
buy  small  Southeastern  daily  or  weekly. 
Give  full  details.  Confidential.  Box 
2068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted— Cont'd 

AdTertising  Salesman  wanted,  capable  of 
selling  department  store  and  other  retail 
accounts.  Permanent  position,  with 
salary,  plus  bonus.  Write  Box  2233. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Display  Advertlsins  Salesman  and  copy 
writer — must  be  creative— experienced, 
and  employed;  not  over  35.  Write, 
JOURNAL  Advertising  Director,  Middle* 
town,  Ohio. _ 

General  Manager  wanted  for  small-city  Ohio 
daily  while  present  manager  apends  year 
in  army  Box  2150.  Editor  A  Piihlisher. 

Newspaperman  wanted  for  small  Florida 
dally;  experienced  reporter,  desk  and 
make-up must  also  be  capable  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  State  age,  experience  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  2240,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Opportunity  for  ambitious,  young  man  who 
works  on  small  daily,  large  weekly  or  col¬ 
lege  advertising  graduate.  We  need 
man  to  handle  regular  advertisers  while 
our  men  work  on  special  edition.  After 
that,  he  will  be  given  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  own  account  list.  One  of  down- 
state  Illinois  largest  papers.  Give  per¬ 
sonal  history,  experience  and  photo. 
Don’t  answer  unless  you  could  arrange 
an  interview  in  or  near  Chicago.  Box 
2170.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Syndicate  Salesman,  under  contract,  unable 
to  handle  side  line,  recommends  well- 
known,  profitable  feature,  now  in  66 
papers.  Exclusive  territory,  liberal  com¬ 
mission.  Box  2244,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Situations  Wautud 

Adsainistrstive 

BuMneas  or  General  Manager  —  medium - 
sized  daily.  References  unexcelled. 
Astounding  record.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Consideration  deeply  appreciated. 
Box  2235.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Defense  Program  carefully  planned  and 
operated  for  you  against  inefficiency,  de¬ 
lay  and  friction.  Was  chief  defender 
for  top  executive  of  trade  paper,  eco¬ 
nomic  survey,  trade  association,  foreign 
trade.  Boss  writes  of  me;  “quick  grasp 
of  essentials,"  “in  addition  to  practical 
business  sense  has  unusual  understanding 
of  human  beings."  “in  her  contacts  and 
letters  humor,  formality,  sympathy,  sophis¬ 
tication,  whatever  most  effective,  always 
in  right  place  at  right  time.”  Details 
of  this  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  furnished 
by  Emily  Brettner,  23  E.  8th  St.,  New 
York,  N,  Y. _ 

Newspaper  Executive  —  capable  Business 
Manager  and  Editor,  age  41.  married. 
Salary  desired  $100.00  weekly.  Write 
Box  2175,  Editor  &  Pnblifiher. 

Newspaperman  with  16  years  unusually 
sound  all-round  experience  every  phase 
Sales,  Circulation.  Editorial.  Merchan¬ 
dising,  Promotion  departments  of  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  wants  constructive  job  as 
advertising  manager — business  manager 
— publisher  assistant — of  sound  weekly 
or  daily  WITH  or  WITHOUT  opportun¬ 
ity  to  purchase  part  or  whole  interest 
after  trial,  exploratory  year  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Financial  reference  on  request. 
38,  married,  college,  employed.  Box 
2215,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Treazurur — thorough  accounting  training. 
Three  years’  successful  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  work.  Large  corporation  ex¬ 
perience.  Available  January  first.  Box 
2050.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Young  Lady,  brown-eyed  bmnette  Secretary- 
Stenographer;  familiar  office  routine.  Ten 
years’  experience  in  NYC  ares.  Box 
2102,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

Mrs.  Frank  Parker  Stockbridgu, 
of  Stockbridgu,  MastachusuHs, 

who  has  been  very  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  through  the  years  with 
important  developments  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  publishing 
business,  as  well  as  through  the 
connections  of  her  late  husband, 
Frank  Parker  Stockbridge. 

Mrs.  Stockbridge  lays  claim  to 
no  superior  ability,  but  she’s  had 
such  an  intense,  varied  contact 
with  advertising  and  publishing, 
that  she  feels  equipped  to  be  of 
helpful  service  to  some  enter¬ 
prise. 

An  organization  seeking  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  mature  years  and  judg¬ 
ment— yet  young  enough  to  have 
the  best  of  years  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  before  her,  should  get  in 
direct  touch  with  Mrs.  Stock- 
bridge  at  1307  Sixth  Avenue 
(Apt.  3-F),  New  York  City,  New 
York,  or,  the  Personnel  Service 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  gladly 
supply  further  information,  ref¬ 
erences,  etc.,  in  confidence,  if 
you  so  desire. 


SitaatioM  WoBtod 
Advurtuiug 

AdvertlBlng  Man,  29,  married;  nine  years 
in  field;  capable  and  conseientioua;  lay¬ 
out  and  zalet.  Not  afraid  of  bard  work. 
Box  2166,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

AdTertising  Man — fifteen  years  same  paper 
a*  ad  manager,  staff  4,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  seeks  opening  daily  or 
weekly.  Linage  records  from  1930  will 
prove  accompliahmenta.  Box  2242,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

AdverUsing  Blanager-Dlrector,  experienced 
local,  national,  classified.  Intelligent, 
hard-working,  mixer.  Salary  $65  to  $100. 
Box  2029,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AdTertising  Manager  —  proven  executive, 
successful  record,  seeks  broader  oppor 
^nity.  Will  build  linage  on  sound  basis. 
Highest  references  attesting  character 
and  ability.  Box  2018,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

AdTertising  Manager  -  Salerman,  weekly 
newspaper,  seeks  change  for  better.  Age 
24,  college,  have  car.  Two  years  in  ad¬ 
vertising — ideas  I  Box  2062,  Editor  A 
Pu  blisher. _ 

AdTertising  Salesman-Manager:  Married.  37 
years  old — nine  years  Display  experience; 
now  employed — seeks  position  with  fu¬ 
ture;  West  or  Southwest  preferred.  Box 
2105.  Editor  A  PiibliKher. 

AdTertising  Sslesmsn-Msnsgei.  Married 
experienced,  sober.  Excellent  Record! 
Seeks  position  with  future.  Box  2210. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AdTertising  Salesman — trade  paper  experi¬ 
ence,  well-qualified,  desires  position 
with  active  publication.  Box  2195,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 

AdTertising  Solicitor  —  sixteen  years'  ex¬ 
perience  newspaper  and  printing.  Age 
38;  free  to  travel.  Box  2211,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Available:  One  of  newspaperdom'g  best  $55 
a  week  space  salesmen.  Age  34.  Write 
Box  2177,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Classified  Manager,  18  years'  experience.  S 
years  with  Basil  Smith.  Seeking  news¬ 
paper  connection.  Box  2220.  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Classified  Manager  or  Solicitor,  30  years 
old,  married.  Fine  record,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Ten  years’  experience.  Go  any- 
where.  Box  2245,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HE  SBOLES 

AT  TOUGH  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER’S  JOB 

Seasoned  by  13  years’  tough  classified  sell¬ 
ing  with  splendid  5  year  record  as  man¬ 
ager  on  fourth  place  Chicago  Metropoli¬ 
tan  paper.  A  sound  builder.  No  magic 
w’Snds.  Hard  worker.  Never  gives  up. 
37  years  old,  married,  2  children.  Pine 
personality.  Best  references.  Seeks 
position  as  classified  mgr.  fair  sized  city 
or  larger.  Box  2222,  Editor  A  Publizher. 

“I,et  The  Record  Speak’’ — twenty  years* 
noteworthy  achievement  as  Advertising 
Manager  and  Promotion  Manager  metro¬ 
politan  new-spaper;  Assistant  Publicity 
Director  World’s  Fair;  Co-owner  and 
Publisher  magazine.  Christian.  43,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  2232,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SltuotloM  Woutod 

Cirevlatin* 

Mr.  Publisher  or  Circulation  Manager 

Have  you  a  position  for  an  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  man.  qualified  and  able  to  handle 
any  circulation  problem,  zpecializtd  in 
home  delivery,  build  circulation  economi¬ 
cally,  clean  record,  sober,  best  of  refer- 
encest  Box  2199,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Now  ten  years  Country  Circulation  Manager 
Metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday;  previ¬ 
ously  Circulation  Manager  11.000  daily 
and  Sunday.  Age  36.  married.  Desire 
CM  establishment  OPPORTUNITY  me¬ 
dium-sized  publication.  Salary  secondary. 
Inquiry  properly  respected.  Box  2198, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

One  of  the  South’s  best  known  circulation 
managers  available.  Have  enviable  rec¬ 
ord — will  make  some  publisher  valuable 
man.  Box  2239,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situatioug  Waufud 

Editorial  (Giut’d) 

A  PERSONAL  MESSAGE 

The  nation  is  preparing  to  meet 
sortie  grim  eventuality.  Yet,  Mr. 
Editor,  are  you  preparing  to  meet 
the  desires  of  your  readers! 

Until  that  time  the  people  today 
would  rather  read  events  full  of 
life  and  spirit  rather  than  the 
sickening  reports  of  ghastly 
bombings.  Give  ’em  sports  I  .  .  . 

And  more  sports! 

There  is  a  greater  wealth  of  sports 
news  now  with  the  establishment 
■  of  training  camps.  These  sport¬ 
ing  events  are  chock  full  of  human 
interest — an  interest  that  is  dear 
to  you  and  your  readers.  Publish¬ 
ing  saine  will  boost  not  only  the 
circulation  of  the  sports  pages  but 
also  the  advertising  rates.  Be 
practical  and  satisfy  your  readers’ 
desires. 

I  am  25.  single,  college,  and  not 
worried  about  the  draft.  1  have 
been  writing  sports  for  7  years 
and  am  now  editor  of  a  new  na¬ 
tional  sports  monthly.  The  All- 
American  Athlete.  However,  I  feel 
that  when  you  hire  me  you  will  not 
only  gain  an  employee  to  satisfy 
your  needs  but  also  add  prestige 
and  national  popularity  to  your 
pages. 

Box  2200  Editor  A  PubUsher 

Alert  Editorial  Caitoonist  or  art  director, 
12  years’  experience.  10  years  on  one 
metropolitan  daily.  Cartoons  reprinted 
nationally  and  internationally.  Refer¬ 
ences,  age  33,  married,  one  child.  Box 
2223,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Alert  Reporter,  three  years’  experience. 
Rewrite,  features,  editorials,  thorough 
research.  Seeks  job.  smalt  eastern  daily. 
Box  2201,  Editor  A  Piihlisher. _ 

Any  publisher  in  mountain  or  range  states 
looking  for  reporter,  write  met  East¬ 
erner,  29.  six  years’  legman  on  500.000 
<l*ily;  good  general  background,  strong 
on  sports,  courts,  finance.  Student  of 
U.  8.  Western  history.  Box  2226,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, _ 

City,  Managing  Editor,  37.  college,  daily 
25-100.000.  Seventeen  years’  experience 
reporter  (metropolitan)  copy  desk,  city, 
managing  editor.  Consider  good  weekly. 
Beat  references.  Box  2229,  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

Competent,  sharp  reporter;  capable  editing 
and  rewriting  copy.  Daily,  weekly  any¬ 
where  in  States.  Sober,  ambitious;  col¬ 
lege.  24.  To  marry  soon.  Start  immedi¬ 
ately.  interview  appreciated.  Rapid 
typist.  Box  2191.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Copyreader — experienced,  well  infoumed. 
32 :  able  reporter,  feature  writer,  rewrite, 
make-up;  covered  sports  metropolitan 
dailies;  city  editor  town  110,000.  Box 
2208.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Copy  reader,  reporter.  Can  solicit  and  pre¬ 
pare  all  material  for  special  editions. 
Box  2158.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Covered  sports,  general  assignments  six 
years,  Iowa  daily.  College  training  in 
Journalism,  25,  married.  Kindergarten 
knowledge  of  advertising.  Economic  in¬ 
stability  depressing  as  - .  Appre¬ 

ciate  anything,  anywhere,  anytime  (now). 
Box  2219.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Cub  Reporter,  with  two  years’  experience 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  weeklies.  Bports, 
news,  make-np.  Seeks  position  on  weekly 
or  small  daily,  anywhere.  Can  walk  into 
your  office  and  start  producing  immedi¬ 
ately!  What’s  my  first  assignment!  Re¬ 
ply  to  Thomas  MacGuire,  48-24  196th 
Place.  Flushing.  N.  Y. _ 

Deskman,  two  years  on  three  Metropolitan 
dailies;  journalism  graduate,  age  35.  fast, 
capable.  Box  2130.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Sitaafieai  Woatcd 
Editorial  (Coat’J) 


SdltOTlal  Assistant,  Beporter;  two  years’ 
reporting,  writing,  copyreading  experi¬ 
ence  on  New  York  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  national  trade  weekly;  24;  Master’s 
degree  in  English.  Box  2188.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

■  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  Ar  Any 
Journalistic  Work,  Anywhere. 

Woman.  Good  newspaper  style,  direct  and 
concise;  fine  command  of  English;  rewrite 
and  editing  experience;  widely  traveled; 
well-educated;  cultural  background;  ex 
cellent  references  in  journalistic  field 
Now  employed,  but  available  immediately 
Box  2202.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  or  Publicity — young  lady,  college 
graduate.  Experience  in  book  publishing 
publicity,  advertising  ro|>ywriting,  free 
lance  writing.  Employed.  New  York 
City  or  Metropolitan  Area.  Box  2205, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Experienced  all-around  newsman,  editor, 
university,  desires  permanent  position 
publicity.  Box  2228,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Experienced  reporter,  rewrite,  and  desk 
man  seeks  new  newspaper  job.  Six  years’ 
experience  on  leading  Eastern  daily,  also 
several  months  technical  writing.  Gradu¬ 
ate  of  Columbia  University  School  of 
Journali.sm.  Now  employed.  Not  sub¬ 
ject  to  draft.  Box  2204.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

Experienced  Reporter-rewrite,  or  copy  man 
desires  any  editorial  opening;  27.  mar¬ 
ried.  college.  Write  Box  2190,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Experienced  reporter,  sports  writer,  30. 
married,  college  graduate,  wants  transfer 
to  newspaper  desk  or  beat,  publicity  posi¬ 
tion.  References.  Box  2225,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


FOR  $36  A  WEEK 

you  may  haye; 
a  $60  per  week  man  .  .  . 

who  has  worked  five  years  on  two 
Metropolitan  papers  .  .  . 
who  has  worked  one  year  as  maga- 
sine  editor  .  .  , 

who  possesses  an  exemplary  uni¬ 
versity  background  .  .  . 
who  is  listed  in  Who’s  Who  Among 
North  American  Authors  ,  .  . 
who  is  30  years  old;  married;  an 
Episcopalian  .  .  . 
who  is  a  subtle,  pungent,  virile, 
writer  .  .  . 

who  is  personable,  well-spoken, 
pleasant  .  .  . 

who  is  alert,  well-informed,  able  . . . 
who  will  go  anywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ..  . 


Situations  Wanttd 
Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Position  Wanted:  Young  Man  of  28,  with 
more  than  five  years  of  experience  as 
reporter,  assistant  editor  and  editor  on 
various  smalltown  weeklies,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  reporter  on  fairly  good-sised  daily 
or  as  editor  of  small  town  weekly.  No 
ad  soliciting.  Box  2085.  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

Proof-Reading,  copy-reading  and  rewrite 
work.  College  graduate,  with  experience 
in  newspaper  office,  also  in  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  large  commercial  organiza¬ 
tion.  Fast,  accurate  worker.  Box  2212, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  23,  two  years’  desk,  news,  sports 
coverage  for  two  sizeable  dailies.  Want 
reporting,  sports,  publicity  position  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  Box  2196,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Reporter,  Deskman,  23,  two  years  rewrite  in 
New  York  for  major  news  service,  seeks 
position  in  smaller  city.  College  gradu¬ 
ate;  go  anywhere.  Box  2136,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  Editor — college,  recently  manag  MILLER  SAW~TR1MMERS 

ing  editor  Puerto  Rican  English  daily,  Itnww  a 

seeks  newspaper  or  magazine  position  Standard  of  the  WOrld  foF  OVer  35  VearS 

in  Npw  Ynplr  nr  virinitv  ITvnollAnt  wtsfar,  * 

Information  on  request 
MILLER  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO..  PITTSIURGH,  PA 


Shop  ot—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

New  Eqmpment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Priniing-Pablishing  Field 


Ceuipesiug  Room  Equlpmont  For  Solo 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

l..afnyette  St..  N.  Y. _ 

Onaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypea 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 
225  Varick  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 


Box  2163 


Editor  &  Publisher 


General  newspaper  experience,  reporting, 
rewrite,  art,  desk  man.  Anywhere. 
Reasonable  salary.  Box  2227,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Hold  Itl  Thirteen  years’  experience,  sports 
editor,  general  news,  rewrite,  copy  desk. 
Box  2108.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Homan  Interest,  cub  reporter-camera  man, 
33,  former  teacher  of  English.  Four 
Editors  like  his  copy.  Lucid,  entertain¬ 
ing,  forceful,  versatile.  Story-telling 
photos  in  four  dailies.  Married,  draft 
exempt.  “Good  goods  1’’  For  brochure 
wire  E.  &  P.  Personnel  Service  or  reply 
Box  2207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Labor  news,  features,  editorial,  publicity, 
experienced;  age  24,  draft-deferred,  con¬ 
sider  anything — anywhere.  Box  2131, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper,  Magazine  or  Publicity  berth 
sought  by  college  man,  33.  married,  with 
eight  years’  wide  range  of  experience  in 
and  out  of  editorial  shops;  seasoned, 
adaptable,  conscientious.  Know  typog¬ 
raphy,  makeup,  production;  now  employed 
as  publicity  director  in  midwest,  but 
available  on  short  notice.  Box  2203. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


in  New  York  or  vicinity.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  Editor — fourteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  large  and  small  dailies.  Not  in 
draft.  Box  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Beporter,  rewrite  man,  eleven  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  now  employed,  seeks  position  with 
future  on  newspaper  or  trade  journal, 
200  mile  radius  of  New  York  City.  Box 
2155,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 

Seasoned  Newspaper  and  Publicity  Man,  42. 
Western  weekly  to  Metropolitan  daily 
and  A.  P.,  proved  ability  to  satisfy  lead¬ 
ing  Democrats  and  Republicans,  wants 
responsible  job  on  small  cosmopolitan 
daily.  TOP  REFERENCES.  Box  2095, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

’Trained,  experienced  Librarian.  Expert 
indexer.  Continuous  record.  Desires  im¬ 
mediate  change.  Box  2134,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Uncle  Sam  Has  Me  and  so  can  you.  if  you 
want  good  news  stories  about  the  Ill., 
Ohio  and  Colorado  Nat’l.  Guards  who  will 
train  at  Camp  Peay,  in  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

A.  Mazzoue,  702  Aliller  St.,  Chicago,  Illi- 

nois. _ 

Versatile,  experienced  reporter.  Age 

B. A. — Rewrites,  sports,  editorials  on  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  newspapers.  Now 
employed,  but  available  immediately.  Box 
2197,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Who  will  rescue  University  Journalism 
graduate  from  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  printing  company!  Generous 
reward  of  intelligent  work  for  editorial 
or  publicity  opportunity,  anywhere. 
Three  years  on  daily  and  trade  papers. 
Have  done  reporting,  reviewing,  desk 
work,  circulation  promotion.  Address  SI 
Leighton  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
(Apt.  1-A). _ 

Willing  to  invest  college  education,  twelve 
years’  experience  on  two  big-city  news¬ 
papers,  clean  personal  record  and  desire 
for  permanent  home,  in  responsible  ex¬ 
ecutive  position,  preferably  in  smaller 
city.  Best  of  references,  34,  married. 
IVliat  will  you  invest  in  met  Box  2103, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Writer,  28,  now  free  lancing;  articles, 
features,  comics,  photo-series;  desire  staff 
writer’s  berth,  anywhere.  Box  2224, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Model  C  Intertypes,  late  models;  Linotypes, 
Models  .5  8  14;  Hoe  Mat  Roller;  Cylinder 
Presses;  Paper  Cutters:  Automatics. 
Northern  Machine  Works,  Marshall  and 

Jeffer.-^oii  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 

Machaaleal  Eqalpmanf  Waatad 

Wanted  To  Buy:  16-page  Rotary  press; 
must  be  in  good  condition  and  reason¬ 
able.  Write  Box  2120,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Would  like  to  purchase  Elrod  or  Monotype 
Material  Maker;  also,  large  water- 
cooled  Ludlow.  Machines  must  be  com¬ 
plete  and  guaranteed  A-1  condition. 
State  specifications,  equipment  and  price. 
Box  2129.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Euipment  For  Sale 

Ostrander  Radial  Arm  Flat  Router,  HUE  5- 
ton  metal  furnace,  METAL  i>umps,  227'4 
GOSS  casting  box,  (lOS.S  21"  col.  16  pp. 

' ‘Straightline’ ’  deck.  Geo.  O.  Heffel- 
iiiiiii.  406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angeles. _ 

Pony-Autoplate  with  pump.  Loft  hand  oper¬ 
ated.  Plato  thickness  7/16  inch.  60 
ilegroo  hovel.  Prints  21  VC  inch  page. 
Printing  diameter  15  inches.  Box  2214, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Fhote-inqravlnq  Eqalpwart  Far  Sale 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metala 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  111. 

CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 

230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Frets Jk  Stereotype  Eqaipment  For  Sol* 

DUPLE“X^K\”MAf“ROLLER~F6R  SALE" 
Full  page,  factory  conversion  with 
AC  motor.  Bargain  for  cash. 

The  Dally  Chronicle _ De  Kalb,  lUlnoli 

For  Sale — Ooss  46-C  Mat  Roller  with  2  speed 
220-volt  motor.  The  Tribune  Chronicle, 

Warren.  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE 

Complete  Press  and  Stereotype  Equipment, 
16-page  capacity,  Web  perfecting  Goss 
Press,  two  plates  wide,  23  9/16  in.  cut¬ 
off.  ’This  press  is  the  unit  type  with  roll 
stand  for  one  roll  paper  behind  each  unit 
and  can  be  used  for  spot  color  and  black. 
Press  drive  complete,  20  h.p.  motor,  a.c., 
220-volts,  60  cycles,  3  phase. 

Three-ton  metal  pot,  coal  fired,  equipped 
with  Pyrometer  and  Iron  Fireman;  Goss 
Curved  Casting  Box;  Hoe  Tail  'rrimraer 
with  3  h.p.  motor,  a.c.  220-volts,  60 
cycles,  3  phase.  Hoe  Bhaver  with  a.c., 
2  h  p.  motor,  220  volts,  60  cycles,  3  phase. 
Trimming  block,  speed  scorcher  (brand 
new),  a.c.,  ‘230  volts,  d-coliimn  casting 
box ;  Duplex  mat  roller,  a.c.,  .5  h.p. 

motor,  2*20  volts,  tiO  cycles,  3  phase. 
Priced  at  a  bargain  for  quick  sale. 

For  further  information  address: 

Franklin  B.  Little,  Publisher 
THE  OODENSBURG  JOURNAL 

Ogdensburg, _ _  New  York 

Hoe  6,000  pound  metal  furnace,  hood, 
blower,  gas  governor  and  metal  pump; 
also,  Hoe  8,000  pound  metal  furnace, 
same  equipment.  John  Griffiths  Co..  Inc., 
_  145  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hoe  6-iinit  straight-pattern  heavy  duty  press 
with  2  double  high-speed  folders  and  4 
combination  black  and  universal  color 
comic  couples.  Excellent  running  condi¬ 
tion.  May  be  seen  in  operation.  Box 
1462,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Stereo  equipment  16*  diameter.  Water-cooled 
mold,  Hoe.  Also,  trimmer,  shaver,  chip¬ 
ping  block.  Good  condition — 220  v.  60  c. 
motors.  $575.  and  freight  or  any  reason- 
_  able  offer.  Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Wood  Typo  For  Solo 


Situations  Wonted 

Mechanicai 


Not  a  star,  but  a  handy  man  around  any 
city  room  for  reporting,  copyreading  and 
rewrite.  Trained  in  all  beats  and  copy 
on  county-seat  daily.  College,  29.  Now 
employed,  desire  change  for  better.  Box 
2230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  LOOK  EQUALS  1,000  WORDS, 

Hie  Chinese  say,  and  I  double  the  oriental 
circulation  key.  I  fire  speedgraphic  and 
paint  word-pictures  with  sparkling  re¬ 
sults.  Only  25,  but  broad  news  and 
general  background.  YOU  can  use  me. 
Write  Box  2209,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Original  Young  Man,  26,  single,  wants 
Washington,  D.  C.,  territory  for  features, 
etc.  Free  lance  experience.  Now  run¬ 
ning  Washington  political  column  in 
eastern  Sunday  newspaper.  Box  2080, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Photographer,  age  25,  AP  and  small-town 
daily  experience — four  years  in  all;  desire 
to  locate  on  small  daily  nr  large  weekly. 
Own  equipment  and  car.  Box  2193,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Photographer  with  imagination  wants 
change  to  more  progressive  daily.  4 
years’  all-round  staff  newspix  experience. 
Voiing.  single,  college  graduate,  reliable, 
draftproof.  Will  consider  one  year  job. 
Box  ‘2206.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Boom  Foreman — Now  employed, 
desire  change  south,  middlewest,  south¬ 
west  ;  references  to  character,  competency, 
production.  No  cost  to  giving  interview. 

Box  *2213,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Composing  Room  Foreman-Plant  Superin¬ 
tendent  seeks  change.  Daily-commercial. 
Thoroughly  experienced  and  capable. 

Box  2178.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Composing  Boom  Foreman — 32  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  15  executive,  18-machine  plant, 
(luarantee  production,  efficiency.  liestyl¬ 
ing.  Union,  office  representative.  Box 

2185,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Pressman-Working  Foreman  available  Janu¬ 
ary  20th;  daily  and  commercial  rotary 
web  experience.  Age  36 — twenty  years’ 
experience.  Box  2237,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Sifuations  Wantod 

Publicity _ 

Publicity — advertising  or  allied  work.  Age 
25.  Five  years’  training  and  experience 
in  institutional  publicity  and  promotion, 
AP  reporter.  University  graduate  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration  and  journalism. 
Employed.  Outstanding  references.  Box 

2218.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Publicity;  Promotion.  Experienced  pub¬ 
licity  woman;  age  28;  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  important  national  and  metro¬ 
politan  organizations.  Wide  background 
in  educational  and  commercial  publicity, 
including  publication,  movie  and  radio 
production,  newspaper  writing,  and  “con¬ 
tact”  work.  Employed.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  start  $65-$75,  depending 
on  position.  Box  2216,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
(our  consecutive  issues,  your  message 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
are  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blank  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  record  available  to  the 
publishers  and  executives  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspaper  and  its  allied 
journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline,  12K)0  Thursday,  noon. 

E&PPERSONNEL  SERVICE 

1700  Timeo  Bldg.  N.  Y.  C. 


WOOD  ’TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co. 
270  Lafayette  St.,  N.Y.C.  Write  for  catalog. 


G 


L  A  M  O  U  R 

comes  to 

R  E  E  N  W  I  C  H 


Miss  Harriet  Van  Horne,  pic¬ 
tured  above,  is  now  society 
editor  of  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  TIME.  Her  classified 
ad  appiearlng  without  picture, 
caused  her  to  write: 

My  ad  has  been  pulling  in¬ 
teresting  offers  from  alt  over 
the  country. 

Your  photograph  may  not 
have  oomph,  but  if  your  clas¬ 
sified  ad  is  complete  and  sells 
your  story,  then  you,  too, 
should  have  interesting  offers. 


Classified  Department 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


“SOLEMN  and  disturbinR’’  said  the 
Neil!  York  Herald  Tribune  about 
some  observations  of  your  corres¬ 
pondent  about  the 
EdHcation  for  future  of  small  town 
Small  City  daily  joumalisrm  We 
meant  them  to  be  just 
Journalism  that.  They  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  journalism  teachers 
at  New  York,  but  their  real  target  was 
the  man  who  is  guiding  the  destinies 
of  the  small  town  daily  from  Bangor, 
Me.,  to  Eureka.  Cal.,  and  finding  his 
task  more  difficult  every  year. 

We  were  asked  to  discuss  “Elduca- 
tion  for  Journalism,”  and  we’re  not 
being  coy  when  we  state  that  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  the  educational  process 
are  out  of  our  line.  Congratulating 
the  teachers  on  the  tremendous  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  been  in  education  for 
journalism  in  the  past  .30  years,  we 
also  said  that  while  most  educators 
seemed  to  favor  the  cultural-technical 
combination  proposed  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer  and  other  pioneers,  not  all  of 
them  have  been  able  to  put  tho.se 
precepts  into  action. 

The  great  metropolitan  schools 
which  place  their  graduates  largely  in 
the  ranks  of  big  city  papers  can  ap¬ 
proximate  the  Pulitzer  program. 
Some  of  them  have  already  put  jour¬ 
nalism  instruction  on  a  post-graduate, 
professional  basis.  Four  years  of  un¬ 
dergraduate  work  or  its  equivalent 
are  required  before  the  student  in 
these  schools  can  undertake  a  year’s 
intensive  study  for  newspaper  work. 
This  year  includes  considerable  tech¬ 
nical  instruction,  but  its  backbone  is 
in  courses  which  enable  the  student 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
news  as  it  passes  before  his  retina. 
Admi.ssion  to  these  schools  is  not  easy, 
and  it  should  not  be  easy.  They  are 
designed  to  eliminate  the  lazy-minded, 
the  crooked-minded,  and  the  dilet¬ 
tante  before  he  or  she  clutters  up  a 
busy  newspaper  shop  and  gives  all 
journalism  instruction  a  black  eye  by 
sustained  ineptitude. 

Graduates  who  qualify  after  a  year’s 
post-graduate  work  ought,  in  theory, 
to  be  able  to  handle  almost  any  as¬ 
signment.  They  ought  to  be  able  to 
sit  on  the  rim  of  any  copy  desk  in  the 
land.  More  than  that,  their  solid 
grounding  in  economics,  history,  the 
arts  of  self-expression,  the  discipline 
of  philosophical  and  mathematics 
Courses,  is  supposed  to  fit  them  for 
ever-increasing  responsibility  in  the 
newspaper  organization.  That  seems 
to  be  working  out. 

*  *  * 

THAT  IS  the  ideal  which  is  being 

sought  by  Columbia.  Northwestern 
and  Stanford.  They  have  been  the 

pioneers  in  the  move 
Somo  Wont  toward  genuine  pro- 

Morolv  fessional  education. 

,  They  have  many  ad- 

Tochnicians  mirers,  but  it  is 

neither  probable  nor 
necessary  that  the.se  become  imitators. 
There  is  a  need,  however,  for  a 

broader  outlook  than  has  prevailed 
among  the  schools  serving  Uie  areas 
in  which  no  metropolitan  daily  is 

dominant.  These  schools  have  been 
under  practical  compulsion  to  turn  out 
boys  and  girls  skilled  only  in  the  daily 
technique  of  the  newspaper  office — 
not  the  big  metropolitan  office  with 
its  staff  of  specialists,  but  for  the  small 
city  office  where  a  youngster  may  have 
to  turn  a  hand  to  any  task  that  comes 
up. 

One  of  our  teaching  friends  faces 
this  problem  in  peculiar  intensity.  His 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

job,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  graduate  young 
people  who  can  be  sent  to  a  small 
daily  or  weekly  with  the  assurance 
that  they  are  competent  to  write  news, 
edit  copy,  write  and  sell  advertising, 
solicit  subscriptions,  collect  bills,  and 
in  a  pinch,  set  type,  feed  a  press  or 
deliver  papers.  Having  taken  a  turn 
at  each  of  those  jobs,  we  appreciate 
his  viewpoint.  That  assorted  technical 
smattering  gave  us  a  start  a  long  time 
ago  and  it  has  never  done  any  harm 
since,  but  we  submitted  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  that  it  was  not  adequate  training 
for  the  country  press  of  today  and 
the  future. 

Back  in  1914  and  1915,  when  we 
were  hitting  the  bricks  and  being 
chased  as  a  nuisance  by  office  boys, 
small  town  and  country  newspapers 
were  journalistic  islands.  Their  read¬ 
ers  took  few  metropolitan  papers,  and 
most  of  the  latter  were  either  special 
weekly  or  tri-weekly  editions  for  the 
hinterlands  or  mail  editions  that  ar¬ 
rived  24  to  48  hours  after  publica¬ 
tion.  The  home-town  paper,  prob¬ 
ably  two  or  three  of  them  in  any  city 
of  more  than  10,000  population,  had 
the  field  to  itself.  'The  small-town 
store  didn’t  have  to  worry  much  about 
metropolitan  competition,  except  for 
the  annual  visits  of  the  leading  people 
to  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 
or  even  New  York. 

Dirt  roads  were  passable  in  the 
summer  months  for  the  automobiles 
of  the  day,  but  most  small  cities  still 
had  their  hitching  posts  along  Main 
Street  for  the  convenience  of  visiting 
farmers  and  firemen.  Radio  broad¬ 
casting  was  still  a  glint  in  Professor 
DeForest’s  eye.  So  the  small  city 
and  its  newspaper  of  pre  World  War 
I  lived  their  own  lives,  seldom  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  events  of  the  outside 
world. 

*  *  * 

WITHIN  the  past  20  years  that  pic¬ 
ture  has  changed  radically.  Where 
few  towns  of  more  than  10,000  popu- 
Htion  had  less  than 
Troubles  daily  newspapers 

of  fhe  then,  the  rule  today 


Small  Town — 


is  that  few  cities  of 


less  than  100,000  have 
more  than  one.  Fast 
automobile  transportation  and  good 
roads  combined  to  generate  great 
truck  routes  by  which  metropolitan 
journals  could  put  a  fresh  edition 
into  the  hands  of  400  people,  even 
more,  miles  from  the  publication  of¬ 
fice. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
process  of  eliminating  local  newspa¬ 
per  competitive  situations.  It  was  ac¬ 
celerated  by  the  post-war  rise  in 
newsprint  prices,  which  hit  the  small 
papers  much  harder  than  it  did  the 
quantity  buyers  of  the  great  towns. 
The  war-time  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
hiked  wages  upward.  Advertising 
volume  increased  greatly  too.  but  the 
primary  result  of  that  was  to  knock 
costs  out  of  all  proportion  to  revenue, 
for  the  small  plant  of  the  day  was  not 
geared  to  handle  much  more  than  its 
regular  bulk  of  copy.  Advertising 
rates  were  advanced,  subscription 
prices  also,  but  neither  could  keep 
pace  with  the  rising  tide  of  expense. 
Then,  with  paper  prices  at  peak,  labor 
costs  also  approaching  a  peak,  the  bot¬ 
tom  dropped  out  of  business.  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  facing  similar  problems, 
sought  means  of  retrenchment,  and 
many  a  good  little  newspaper  which 
had  gotten  along  on  a  minimum  in¬ 
come  before  the  war  found  even  that 
minimum  gone. 

Since  those  critical  days,  the  elimi¬ 


nation  process  has  proceeded  steadily. 
Advertisers  stubbornly  declined  to 
pay  for  duplicate  newspaper  service. 
The  big  town  papers  steadily  widened 
their  area  of  invasion  of  the  small 
city’s  preserves.  Shopping  guides 
were  put  into  cities  barely  able  to 
sunport  one  good  newspaper,  cutting 
still  further  the  revenue  from  which 
the  publisher  had  to  derive  his  pay¬ 
rolls,  paper  costs,  and  operation 
charges. 

We  told  the  teachers  that  we  did  not 
believe  the  process  of  elimination  of 
the  small  city  daily  was  ended.  After 
all  the  adiustments  that  publishers  had 
made  to  keep  afloat,  their  plans  were 
badly  upset  by  the  incidence  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  made  no 
difference  that  the  wages  and  salaries 
paid  by  small  city  dailies  were  far 
above  the  minima  sot  by  the  law.  It 
made  no  difference  that  Congress  and 
the  country  at  large  approved  that 
law  for  the  specific  purpose  of  ending 
what  was  practically  peonage  in  some 
industries,  and  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  su'^picion  of  such  conditions 
in  newspaper  offices. 

By  the  exigencies  of  politics  the 
limited  hours  schedules  of  the  act  have 
been  applied  to  newspapers  generally. 
They  have  caused  inconvenience  in 
metropolitan  offices  through  the  work¬ 
ing  of  overtime  rules;  they  have  been 
the  cause  of  suspension  of  probably 
100  small  citv  dailies  within  the  past 
two  years.  The  daily  serving  a  town 
of  10.000  to  2.5,000  or  50.000  people 
can  seldom  afford  “swing”  men  to 
make  the  reliefs  reouired  by  a  short 
working  week.  Still  less  can  they  af¬ 
ford  two  people  to  do  a  job  when  their 
economy  is  based  on  its  performance 
by  one  man  within  a  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  hours.  Neither  can  they  af¬ 
ford  punitive  overtime  payments. 
Their  income  is  fairly  inelastic,  except 
to  the  extent  that  thev  can  obtain 
national  advertising — and  far  too  few 
of  them  have  found  any  easy  solution 
of  that  problem.  So  an  income  that 
can’t  be  appreciablv  stretched  is  re¬ 
quired  under  the  law  to  include  all 
manner  of  charges  for  which  it  was 
not  designed. 

*  *  * 

ALL  OF  THESE  conditions,  we  told 

the  teachers,  combined  to  make  the 
path  of  the  small  city  daily  increas¬ 
ingly  hard.  Many  of 

_ and  o  them  could  not  hope 

Possible  .survive,  under 

_  present  laws  and 

**"*  ^  taxes,  against  the 

competition  of  ably- 
edited  metropolitan  sheets  and  the 
ubiquitous  radio  news,  if  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  think  of  their  situation  in 
terms  of  191.5 — or  even  of  1930.  The 
country  dailies  which  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves,  and  we  mentioned 
a  goodly  number,  have  done  so  by 
applying  publishing  and  editorial 
brains  to  the  problems  of  their  com¬ 
munities.  They  have  made  themselves 
better  newspapers,  better  edited,  bet¬ 
ter  printed,  standing  up  spruce  and 
intelligent  in  the  company  of  their 
big  city  competition.  We  declared 
that  it  can  be  done,  by  many  more 
than  are  now  doing  it. 

We  urged  the  teachers  to  resist,  to 
the  extent  of  their  combined  resources, 
the  publishing  philosophy  which  ex¬ 
pects  to  man  the  small  city  editorial 
and  business  staffs  with  journalism 
.school  graduates  at  high  school  pay. 
We  said  that  the  country  daily  which 
kept  its  eyes  on  backshop  problems 
could  not  continue  to  prosper  in  a 
world  which  had  many  more  impor¬ 


tant  affairs  to  think  about.  That  will 
have  to  be  said  a  good  many  times, 
and  at  too  many  newspaper  funerals 
before  it  is  generally  accepted,  but 
we’ll  give  that  to  our  newspaper 
friends  as  a  New  Year  outlook. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  any 
way  a  counsel  of  despair,  but  rather 
the  opposite.  There  are  numerous 
small  city  dailies  which  could  be  im¬ 
proved  100  per  cent  by  the  addition 
of  one  bright  journalism  school  grad¬ 
uate  to  the  staff,  at  prevailing  wages 
or  a  little  better,  and  with  freedom  to 
apply  his  technical  knowledge  to 
cleaning  up  obvious  defects.  There 
are  far  too  many  jobs  of  composition 
and  printing  which  reflect  neither  de¬ 
fective  machinery  nor  incompetent 
workmen,  but  ignorant  or  indifferent 
supervision.  We  may  be  arbitrary  to 
an  unwarranted  degree,  but  we’ll  say 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  slovenly 
typography  and  printing  which  shrieks 
of  dirty  fountains  and  rollers  in  any 
city  large  enough  to  support  a  daily 
paper.  There  are  many  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  with  workmen  of 
ordinary  competence  and  machinery 
that  receives  no  better  care  than  that 
of  a  well-run  garage.  There  are  many 
regional  sources  of  information  on 
these  primary  technical  problems 
which  can  be  consulted,  at  negligible 
cost,  or  none  at  all,  by  any  editor  or 
publisher  who  is  interested  in  turning 
out  a  better-appearing  product. 

That  is  elementary,  but  we’ll  guess 
that  lack  of  attention  to  these  funda¬ 
mentals  of  production  has  cost  the 
country  daily  and  weekly  press — good 
and  bad  alike — more  advertising  pat¬ 
ronage  than  would  be  needed  to  put 
a  qualified  journalism  school  graduate 
in  every  department  of  every  paper,  at 
worthy  compensation.  The  trouble  in 
many  cases  has  been  a  willingness  to 
get  by  with  as  little  as  the  community 
will  accept,  and  a  woeful  ignorance  of, 
and  indifference  to,  the  effect  that  a 
good  newspaper  might  have  on  even 
a  backward  community. 

Improvement  in  the  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  performance  of  quite  a  few 
dailies  that  we  have  seen  in  recent 
years  may  be  a  little  more  difficult. 
It  should  not  be  too  hard  in  the  hands 
of  a  publisher  who  is  really  on  the 
job,  who  realizes  his  opportunities, 
and  who  can  read  the  record  to  find 
the  penalty  for  their  neglect.  Such  a 
man  will  know  that  a  high-school 
mental  horizon  cannot  solve  his  prob¬ 
lem.  Its  solution  requires  brains  which 
realize  the  remediable  defects  in  the 
present  performance  and  which  know 
where  to  find  the  material  for  their 
cure.  It  requires  intellect  which  real¬ 
izes  the  importance  of  the  small  com¬ 
munity  to  American  life  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  newspaper  service  to 
the  small  community,  even  more  than 
to  the  metropolis. 

Most  big  city  publishers  have  long 
realized  the  necessity  for  having  close 
contacts  with  all  elements  in  their 
areas,  and  many  of  them  are  today 
broadening  those  contacts  to  include 
elements  hitherto  neglected  or  treated 
in  purely  routine  manner.  We  regard 
such  contacts  as  even  more  important 
to  the  small  city  daily.  We  might 
even  put  on  record  a  thought  not  yet 
fully  ripened,  that  the  small  city  pub¬ 
lisher  might  fortify  his  position  by 
selling  small  preferred  stock  interest 
(without  vote  on  policy)  to  the  leaders 
of  all  sections  of  local  thought. 

Such  a  tie,  if  capably  administered, 
would  make  the  newspaper  a  con¬ 
scious  part  of  the  life  of  many  who 
now  take  it  as  a  commercial  enter-, 
prise,  of  no  more  importance  than  any 
other  business.  The  country  press, 
daily  and  weekly,  will  live,  but  its 
prosperity  and  happiness  will  depend 
upon  the  degree  to  which  it  recog¬ 
nizes  its  responsibilities,  and  to  which 
it  exerts  itself  to  meet  them. 


